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Thoughts  at  125 

La  Salle's  President  reflects  on  the  state  of  the  university 
as  it  reaches  a  significant  historical  milestone 


By  Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


1  ha\e  in  mind  to  share  with  our  readers,  at  this 
significant  milestone  in  our  histor\-,  se\'eral  longer- 
than-usual  thoughts  occasioned  by  such  a  reflective 
time.  With  some  modifications,  they  repeat  a  dis- 
course at  the  faculty  workshop  of  September.  1987.  at 
which  my  role  has  latterK'  tended  to  project  into  the 
future  somewhat,  and  to  attempt  to  construct  \'alid 
general  statements  on  the  necessarily  specific  and 
timely  contents  of  the  day  up  to  that  point. 

E\en  the  most  routine  of  beginnings.  "Dear  Col- 
leagues," can  trigger  some  reflection,  since  the  fields 
of  education  (and  health  care,  for  another  example) 
are  not  always  managed  by  colleagues  today.  An  ad- 


ministrati\-e  cadre  not  drawn  from  the  professoriate 
(or  from  the  medical  staff)  is  developing  fast,  es- 
pecially in  the  midwest,  and  is  becoming  a  respected 
lifelong  profession  in  itself.  In  the  East,  so  far  as 
academe  is  concerned,  there  is  still  something  like  an 
unspoken  consensus  that  the  older  model  works  well 
enough  for  us,  so  far.  As  you  can  imagine,  this  is  the 
sort  of  trend  I  notice  as  I  take  up  a  third  term,  but 
far  more  significantly  as  our  enterprise  rounds  out  a 
century  and  a  quarter. 

What  I  hope  to  do  in  the  allotted  space  is  to  open 
a  metaphorical  umbrella,  indoors,  and  to  welcome 
under  it  a  number  of  "thoughts  at  125."  hoping  that 
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the\  ha\e  a  certain  coherence  among  themsel\'es — or 
at  least  the  look  of  it — and  some  utility  for  all  of  us. 

Even  such  ritual  landmarks  as  the  heginning  of  an 
academic  year,  are  an  endangered  species,  just  as  our 
type  of  institution  has  become  in  the  possibly  wishful 
thinking  of  the  competition.  For  how  many  of  us  is 
September  8  realK'  the  beginning?  Who  hasn't  taught 
this  past  summer,  or  fulfilled  a  grant  project,  or  func- 
tioned administrati\'ely.  or  ad\'ised  the  incoming 
freshmen? 

At  any  rate,  ritual  dies  last,  so  lefs  gel  on  with  it. 

I  am  more  con\'inced  than  e\'er  that  we  all  share 
a  mission  with  more  similarities  than  differences. 
Yes,  our  disciplines  \'eer  farther  and  farther  into  dis- 
tinct content,  methodology,  and  vocabulary:  but  our 
students  present  all  of  us  with  needs  that.  I  suggest, 
transcend  specialization. 

One  of  these  needs  is  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
mind  itself.  Connected  as  it  is  with  the  pervasix^e 
presence  of  x'isual  images  and  the  concomitant 
erosion  of  a  linear  attention  span — not  e\'en  to  men- 
tion a  sense  of  the  cumulative  or  the  casual — ordinary 
growth  in  rational  competence  has  become  a 
challenge  which  all  the  students  face  and  with  which 
they  present  all  of  us.  Certainly,  formation  in  the  use 
of  the  mind  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  the  task 
of  philosophy  alone.  I  don't  think  we  ha\'e  all  come 
to  the  realization,  as  yet,  of  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  minds  in  our  classes — e\'en  v\hen  a  kind 
Providence  has  given  us  our  own  children  and  grand- 
children, nieces  and  nephews.  And  when  the  un- 
known factor  of  chemical  dependencies  is  factored 
in,  we  may  have  to  realize  that  genuine  concentra- 
tion— on  a  line  of  poetry,  on  a  formula,  on  an 
equation,  on  a  concept — can  be  quite  rare. 

What  follows  from  this,  if  we  can  buy  into  its  \'a- 
lidity.  is  a  searching  look  at  our  use  of  their  time.  Too 
few  of  us  are  explicith'  charged  with  forming  students 
in  the  use  of  their  minds,  but  all  of  us  need  to  partici- 
pate, or  else  the  discursi\-e  content  of  our  forty-three 
hours  together  with  them  will  ha\'e  little  chance  of 
being  heard  at  all  in  the  sense  of  taking  root. 

Too  man\'  faculty,  in  the  fulfillment  of  contractual 
obligations,  can  go  along  for  years  without  ever  traf- 
ficking in  the  ideas  that  brought  the  place  into  being 
in  the  first  place.  If  our  institutional  identity-  is  bluri'y. 
perhaps  it  is  so  because  we  are  fuzzy  at  the  edges  of 
our  own  sense  of  purpose. 

Now  I  am  of  course  not  talking  against  di\-ersity  of 
faith  commitment  or  even  of  philosophy.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  an  hour  with  young  adults  is  lietter  spent, 
at  least  from  time  to  time,  deriving  content  from  first 
principles  than  in  adding  to  data  better  stored  on  a 
disc,  or  in  drumming  up  emotional  allegiance  to  a 
cause  without  an  intellectual  con\-iction. 

Mention  of  diversity  leads  me  to  a  set  of  issues 
relevant  I  believe  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  students. 
Some   indebtedness   to   Bloom's  The   Cins/ng   of  (he 


American  Mind  may  appear,  but  it  is  indirect  through 
rex'iews,  since  this  writing  preceded  my  reading  of 
Bloom's  work  itself. 

1  ha\-e  to  start  by  asking  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
persons  of  whoex'er  the  teaching  magisterium  is  or 
are,  to  give  us  clearer  signals  about  pluralism.  Most 
of  us  grew  up  seeing  doctrinal  and  philosophical  and 
moral  di\'ergence  as  mostly  e\'il.  and  tolerable  at  best 
when  Catholics  are  in  the  minority.  Error,  we  re- 
peated, has  no  rights.  Almost  coextensi\'e  with  the 
later  life  of  John  Courtney  Murray  and  the  pontificate 
of  John  XXIII,  howe\'er,  we  embraced  the  concept  of 
pluralism  as  manifestations  of  God's  infinite  x^ariety 
and  \'aried  wa\s  of  dealing  with  the  readiness  of  us 
His  creatures.  On  a  parallel  track,  we  were  urged  to 
get  into  the  skulls  of  other  cultures,  to  see  what  it's 
like  not  to  ha\'e  heard  of  body-soul  dualism,  e\'er.  or 
to  ha\'e  a  nati\-e  language  without  any  abstractions, 
such  as  person,  in  it.  Pope  John  stated  that  timeless 
truths  had  to  be  taught  in  wa\-s  that  could  reach  all 
cultures  east  and  west,  tribal  and  technological,  indi- 
vidual and  collective.  We  realized  that  Christianity  is 
not  exclusi\ely  western,  and  that  e\'angelization  had 
to  respect  cultural  differences.  It  became  clearer  to 
us  than  e\'er  that  the  symptom  of  being  immersed  in 
a  culture  is  that  you  don't  know  you  are,  that  you 
equate  your  own  culture  with  humanity  generally. 
Comforting  and  satisfying  as  Aristotle  and  Aquinas 
are  to  me,  for  example,  I  have  to  head  down  the  far 
slope  realizing  belatedh-  that  the\-  are  meaningful 
only  to  a  tiny  and  shrinking  minority  in   the  world. 

Yet  Tiberside  documents  lately  sound  more  Greek, 
not  less  so.  And  indigenous  bishops  are  being  brought 
into  headquarters  to  acquire  Romanita  just  as 
they — and  we — were  a  quarter  century  ago.  A  dis- 
course in  Philadelphia  se\'eral  years  ago  by  Manila's 
Jaime  Cardinal  Sin  was  more  Thomistic  in  structure 
and  thought  processes  than  much  European  thought 
of  the  sixties:  but  his  actions  at  home  base  in  subse- 
quent months  were  something  else  again.  .Aside  from 
rapping  our  knuckles  and  titillating  \-ocal  con- 
servatives, middle  management  has  not  gix'en  us  a 
great  deal  to  go  on  in  terms  that  can  bridge  cultures. 
Natural  law  as  a  basis  for  medical  ethics  con\'inces 
me  but  it  doesn't  resonate  for  some  doctors  and  pa- 
tients. E\-en  such  courageous  \-entures  of  the  magis- 
terium as  those  in  nuclear  armaments  and  economic 
justice,  satisfying  as  the\-  are,  ha\'e  encountered  great 
trouble  as  communications  to  unwilling  readers  and 
hearers.  I  am  currently  consulting  in-house  special- 
ists on  readings  and  possible  sessions  to  make  the 
magisterium,  in  its  current  embodiment,  more  ac- 
cessible to  us  all.  There  is  a  whole  spate  of  questions 
before  us  which  didn't  e\'en  exist  when  our  formal 
doctrinal  training  ended,  in  reality.  In  fact,  aren't  we 
academics  sui^iiosed  to  do  all  these  chores  for  the 
Chiu'ch?  That  is  historically  the  role  of  the  Catholic 
Church-related  faculty.  Risky,  but  let's  think  .iboiit  it 
and  about  the  alternati\e. 

Remember,  if  you  will,   ihr  icligious  service  con- 


ducted  by  Robert  Morle\-  assisted  by  his  sister. 
Katherine  Hepburn,  in  the  opening  footage  of  The 
African  Queen.  Steamy  as  the  setting  is,  I  find  that 
scene  chilling.  Could  it  be  an  image  of  much  that  ue 
do?  Could  ue  be  as  close  to  irrelevant  as  that? 

Just  take  the  distribution  of  wealth  as  an  issue.  One 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  owns  SC;  of  the  assets, 
and  climbing.  A  regression  of  10'  <  in  this  regard  is 
projected  for  this  decade,  with  a  concomitant  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  below  the  poverty  line.  True. 
all  the  canoes  have  risen,  but.  proportionately,  no 
fundamental  change  has  occurred  in  decades. 

Fourteen  hundred  of  our  students  have  two  homes, 
one  here,  and  one  somewhere  else.  Many  have  a 
third,  at  the  shore.  When  a  confrere  \isits  from  the 
third  world  and  is  shown  the  shore  in  winter,  the 
contrast  with  our  city  streets  is  puzzling  to  his  fresh. 
open  eyes.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  college  years  are 
appropriate  for  young  people  to  think  these  issues 
through.  The  buzz-phrase  in  theological  circles  for  all 
this  is  structured  injustices,  built  into  the  society. 
Another  term,  now  well  worn,  is  marginalization. 
whereby  persons  are  relegated  s\stematicall\-  to  the 
edges— not  only  of  the  town— but  of  society  itself. 

Our  generation  was  reared  on  the  desirability  of  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  (and  on  quite  a  number 
of  other  assumptions  such  as  preference  for  immi- 
grants from  the  north  temperate  zone.)  Somewhere 
while  we  have  them,  our  students  ha\e  to  do  better 
than  we  did  in  perceiving  the  world  as  one,  with 
economic  and  cultural  interdependence  as  realities. 

1  he  practical  implications  are  significant.  Which 
languages  should  students  pursue,  and  how  are  they 
to  attain  fluency?  Will  not  some  portion  of  most  ca- 
reers be  spent  outside  the  country?  Are  we  e\er  going 
to  produce  enough  foreign  service  people  who  under- 
stand cultural  differences?  Will  we  leave  the  Pacific 
rim  century,  the  twenty-first,  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia: or  will  our  part  of  the  country  bring  its  many 
virtues  of  mind  and  heart  into  this  new  set  of  rela- 
tionships in  a  new  millenium? 

I  have  previously  suggested  that  many  academic 
structures  resist  issues.  Mo  one  wants  to  add  to  the 
list  of  treasures  that  a  shrewd  student  can  avoid  fsuch 
as  Hamlet  and  differential  equations):  but  are  we 
content  that  anyone  from  here  can  have  avoided  the 
arms  race,  economic  justice,  world  hunger,  the  per- 
sonhood  of  the  unborn  child,  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Central  America.  South  Africa.  -Afghanistan. 
And  of  course  I  mean  they  have  to  come  up  in  class 
for  today's  distracted  young  people.  NOT  as  special 
pleading  or  haranguing,  but  as  grist  for  exercises  in 
use  of  the  mind.  .\ot  that  we  lead  them  to  the  bar- 
ricades, but  to  the  threshold  of  thought. 

In  all  of  these  areas  I  can  see  new  life  for  the 
sponsorship  of  La  Salle  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 
This  past  year  has  seen  the  active  presence  of  mem- 
bers from  Israel  (originalh  a  Columbian),  the  Philip- 
pines. Mexico.  .Vigeria.  Ireland.  Hong  Kong,  with  an 
Australian  Brother  from  another  order  for  good 
measure.  For  many  years  now.  our  American  Com- 
munities have  benefitted  from  the  presence  of  Viet- 
namese and  Cuban  Brothers  as  well.  We  at  least  ha\e 


no  excuse  for  any  lack       ,^ ,  _  joess  at  second 

hand:  and  first-hand  opportunities  abound  as  well. 

From  a  microcosmic  point  of  view,  faculty  may  lack 
the  networking  that  came  so  naturally  when  we  were 
four  to  an  office  and  lived  nearer  to  campus.  True 
enough,  the  Brothers  were  largely  sequestered  in 
time  and  place:  but  many  open-ended  discussions 
happened  somehow  as  a  Dominic  Augustine  pio- 
neered in  awareness,  or  an  Alfred  long  before  him. 
For  the  lay  faculty-,  was  the  catalyst  the  kitchen  table? 
Were  the  nearly  monastic  dorms  of  the  fifties  better 
settings  for  discussion  than  those  of  today? 

The  beauty  of  an  umbrella  topic  is  that  one  doesn't 
have  to  answer  questions,  just  raise  them  like  Andv 
Rooney  in  a  cap  and  gown,  with  a  little  George  Will 
thrown  in  to  set  our  teeth  on  edge. 

r  inally,  and  as  something  of  a  codicil,  it  is  borne 
in  on  me  continually  that  our  internal  challenges  mir- 
ror those  of  the  macrocosm.  Should  television  news 
and  the  print  media,  for  example,  cover  fully  the 
disturbance  after  Dr.  J's  apotheosis,  or  not?  To  cover 
it  fully  threatens  jobs  in  hotels,  transportation,  tour- 
ism, food  service,  and  government  by  scaring  people 
away.  To  suppress  it.  however.  ma\-  threaten  us  far 
more  profoundly.  I  don't  have  a  pat  solution,  but  I 
suggest  we  bear  this  problem  in  mind  the  next  time 
a  weekly  paper  closer  to  home  insists  that  a  dorm 
theft  or  a  departed  battery  is  front  page  news,  and 
that  a  Truman  scholar  is  ho-hum. 

I  have  examined  what  is  left  of  my  conscience  and 
am  satisfied  that  the  foregoing  is  as  useful  as  I  can 
make  it.  not  a  bravura  display  piece.  .As  a  colleague 
expressed  ingenuous  delight,  one  fine  day,  on  our 
chance  meeting  in  a  library,  so  did  he  courteously 
mask  his  surprise.  Xot,  one  might  sa\-.  that  an  admin- 
istrator has  ideas  that  are  good  or  bad,  but  that  he 
has  any  at  all.  can  be  seen  in  a  positive  light. 

Brother  Ellis  has  been  President  of  La  Salle  Univer- 
sity since  1977. 
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'Tarticipating  is  more  suited 
to  my  Personality" 

A  number  of  women  from  La  Salle  have  become  successful 

attorneys.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  busier 

than  Kate  Harper,  whose  activities  range  from  Township 

Supervisor  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

By  Anita  Mastroieni,  '86 


Yes.  that  was  a  \'er\-  busy  time  for  Kale  Harper. 
First  she  ran  for.  and  was  elected  to  her  township's 
Board  of  Supervisors:  then  she  found  out — 
unexpectedly,  but  happiU' — that  she  was  pregnant, 
and  gave  birth  to  her  first  child.  In  the  meantime,  her 
case  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  she 
had  to  prepare  for.  and  then  deliver,  her  argument 
before  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

Not  bad  for  a  few  months'  work. 

Harper  doesn't  coquettishly  shrug  and  claim  "it 
was  nothing."  The  1978  La  Salle  graduate  admits  that 
"it  was  a  little  overwhelming." 

But  that  busy  spell  is  o\;er,  and  now  she  is  settled 
into  the  routine  of  being  a  trial  lawyer  at  the  Lansdale 
firm  of  Hamburg,  Rubin,  Mullin  &  Maxwell;  wife  to 
Paul  J.  Kelly.  Ill:  mother  to  Paul  J.  Kelly.  IV;  and 
Lower  Gwynedd  township  super\'isor.  "Well."  the  no- 
frills  Harper  amends,  "I  wouldn't  really  say  I  have 
it  down  yet.  I  would  sa\'  I'm  still  learning  how  to 
handle  it  all." 

"It's  a  real  juggling  act,"  she  sa\'s  of  her  various 
roles.  "It's  very  .  .  .  ,"  she  shrugs  at  her  loss  for  words. 
"1  wish  I  had  a  better  metaphor:  that  one  is  so  over- 
used, but  it's  so  apropos." 

Harper.  31,  who  grew  up  in  Whitemarsh  and  now 
lives  in  Lower  Gwynedd,  outside  Philadelphia,  comes 
from  a  family  of  La  Salle  alumni.  Her  husband,  past- 
president  of  La  Salle's  Alumni  Association,  graduated 
the  same  >ear  as  she.  "He  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Collegian,  and  I  was  the  editor-in-chief,"  she  laughs 
at  their  corny-sounding  courtship.  "We  married  when 
I  finished  law  school."  Kelly  is  the  executive  vice 
president  of  finance  at  the  Nichol's  Company  in 
Plymouth  Meeting. 

Three  of  Harper's  siblings  attended  La  Salle,  as 
well  as  her  father,  Thomas  B.  Harper,  '48,  and  her 
maternal  grandfather,  Francis  McCarron  ("He  gradu- 
ated sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  century.") 
Thomas  Harper  is  also  a  lawyer,  as  was  McCarron. 
Harper  has  an  aunt  who  is  an  attorney  as  well. 

Harper,  who  interned  for  the  now-defunct  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  while  still  at  La  Salle,  says,  "I  was 
going  to  be  a  journalist.  But  I  always  wanted  to  go  to 
law  school,  too — it  was  in  the  family. 

"If  the  BuJied'n  had  been  in  a  position  to  offer  me 
a  job.  I  probably  would  have  bagged  law  school."  she 


laughs.  "But,  as  you  know,  the  Bu//e(in  was  starting 
to  have  problems  then.  So  I  went  into  law  school  right 
after  college."  She  studied  law  at  Villano\-a  Univtr- 
sit\-.  and  received  her  juris  doctor  in  1981. 

"A  journalist  is  more  of  an  observer,  and  a  lawyer 
is  more  of  a  participator,"  she  likes  to  sa\'.  "I  think 
participating  is  more  suited  to  my  personality." 

In  reality,  participating  is  more  like  a  way  of  life 
for  Kate  Harper.  As  the  youngest  member  on  Lower 
Gwynedd's  Board  of  Supervisors,  she  is  one  of  fi\'e 
individuals  who  govern  the  township.  "The  county 
has  about  8,500  people:  it's  nine  square  miles,  and  the 
supervisors  are  like  the  mayor  and  city  council."  she 
explains.  "We  are  the  governing  bod\'." 

But  Harper's  tendencies  to  participate  recently  ex- 
tended well  beyond  Lower  Gwynedd  to  potentialh- 
have  an  affect  on  the  entire  nation.  In  March  of  1987. 
the  cherub-faced  lawyer  argued  before  the  nine  jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  Dorothy 
Finley.  and  others,  who,  like  her,  ha\'e  been  founil 
guilt\-  of  a  crime  and  are  seeking  post-con\'iction  re- 
\'iew. 

r  inley,  convicted  to  a  life-sentence  in  1975  for  sec- 
ond degree  murder,  appealed  her  case  once  and  lost. 
She  then  filed  for  post-conviction  review  under  Penn- 
syK'ania's  Post  Con\'iction  Hearing  Act.  After  one  de- 
nial, the  state's  Supreme  Court  reversed,  and  granted 
her  a  new  counsel  who  was  to  file  a  brief  on  her 
behalf.  But  Finley's  court-appointed  lawyer  claimed 
to  find  no  new  issues  of  arguable  merit  for  the  appeal, 
and  withdrew  from  the  case  after  filing  a  letter  of  no 
merit  with  the  court.  In  essence,  Finley's  lawyer 
argued  against  her. 

Harper,  one  year  out  of  law  school  and  v\'orking  at 
the  time  with  the  Philadelphia  litigation  firm  of 
McAllister  &  Gallagher,  was  then  appointed  to  the 
case.  Harper  argued  on  Finle\'s  behalf  before  the 
State's  Superior  Court,  and  called  into  the  question 
the  whole  practice  of  court-appointed  attorneys  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  their  client's  defense 
without  offering  their  best  possible  legal  counsel  and 
without  adequate  notice. 

According  to  the  1967  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
Anders  vs.  California,  a  courl-ap[)ointed  lawyer  seek- 
ing to  withdraw  from  a  direct  appeal  case  must  file 
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Mary  Higgins:  She'sDoing  What  She 
Didn't  Expect  at  Harvard  Law 

Har\ard  Law.  Ivy  covered 
towers,  dusty  law  books,  and  a 
reputation  for  excellence. 
What  law  school-bound  college 
senior  wouldn't  lo\'e  to  go 
there?  But  how  many  don't 
even  apph'  because  the  com- 
petition is  so  fierce? 

In  1979  Mary  Patricia  Higgins 
was  a  law  school-bound  La 
Salle  senior  who  not  only  ap- 
plied but  was  also  accepted  to 
Harvard  Law  School.  How- 
e\'er.  she  seriously  considered 

l!nl    L'lilIliJ 

"I  had  read  something  that  scared  me.  The  High 
Ciuiiiel.  a  Ralph  Mader  book."  explained  La  Salle's 
first  female  graduate  to  attend  Harvard.  "I  was  afraid 
I'd  go  in.  maybe  a  naive,  but  somewhat  caring  young 
person  and  come  out  in  a  three  piece  blue  suit.  I  didn't 
want  that. 

"Then  I  talked  to  some  of  my  teachers  at  La  Saile 
and  I  came  to  think  that  going  to  Harvard  would  be 
the  best  thing  because  it  would  keep  a  lot  of  doors 
open  for  me." 

One  of  those  doors  was  at  Schnader.  Harrison. 
Segal,  and  Lewis,  the  fourth  largest  law  firm  in  Phila- 
delphia where  Higgins  practices  Real  Estate  Law.  Her 
days  are  filled  with  the  acquisition  and  sale  of 
properties,  bond  financing.,  leasing,  construction  and 
permit  mortgage  lending,  zoning,  condos,  and  fore- 
closures. It's  an  area  she  never  really  expected  to  get 
into. 

Growing  up  in  Northeast  Philadelphia,  attending 
Little  Flower  High  School  and  then  La  Salle.  Higgins 
always  knew  she  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  She  enjoyed 
writing  and  liked  to  argue  and  thought  that  law  would 
allow  her  to  do  that.  But  there  was  more. 

"I  guess,  like  e\'erybody  else,  I  thought  thai  being 
a  lawyer  was  like  being  Perry  Mason,  which  is  funny 
since  now  I  don't  ha\'e  anything  to  do  with  litigation, 
I  don't  go  to  court  at  all. 

"Bui  I  always  had  this  perception  that  being  a  law- 
yer meant  ha\'ing  the  power  to  do  things.  And  I  still 
think  that's  true.  I  always  thought  if  I  was  concerned 
about  something  being  a  lawyer  would  let  me  do 
something  about  it. 

"In  college  I  spent  a  summer  in  West  Virginia  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Appalachian  Project.  It  was  a  good 
experience  but  \^ery  frustrating  because  \ou  would  do 
something  to  make  things  better  but  it  didn't  last.  It 
made  me  think  that  being  a  lawyer  would  let  me  do 
something  that  would  last." 

Throughout  her  career  at  Harvard,  Higgins  ex- 
pected to  become  a  litigator,  a  logical  assumption 
since  either  courtroom  procedure  or  how  the  law  has 
evolved  through  the  courts  is  what  law  schools  teach. 
Howe\'er  when  she  started  at  Schnader,  Harrison, 
Segal  and  Lev\is,  she  discovered  something  else. 

"Schnader  has  a  rotation  program  where  you  get  to 
spend  several  months  in  each  different  department. 
I  didn't  even  initially  want  to  go  to  the  Real  Estate 
department,  but  I  thought  I'd  gi\e  it  a  try. 

"When  I  got  there,  I  found  that  I  enjoyed  it  more 
than  litigation.  I  like  it  when  a  client  comes  to  me  and 
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Harper  argued  for  nearly  30  minutes 


a  brief  containing  anything  that  might  support  an  ap- 
peal and  send  the  defendent  a  copy  of  this  brief.  Then 
it  is  up  to  the  court  to  decide  if  the  case  has  no  merit. 
Harper  argued  before  the  Superior  Court  using 
Anders.  e\'en  though  that  ruling  deals  with  direct  ap- 
peal cases,  not  post-appeal  cases,  like  Finley's. 
.\'e\'ertheless.  Harper  won.  The  policy  of  fair  practice 
by  a  court-appointed  attorney  in  post-appeal  cases 
has  been  required  practice  in  Pennsylvania  e\'ery 
since.  "I  thought  I  had  made  a  good  new  law,"  she 
would  later  say. 

Then  the  District  Attorney's  office  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case. 

While  getting  ready  for  her  maternity  lea\'e  from 
Hamburg.  Rubin.  Mullin  &  Maxwell  in  October  of 
1986.  Harper  learned  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
accepted  the  case.  As  it  ended  up.  she  used  her  time 
off  not  only  acquainting  herself  with  motherhood  and 
her  new  son,  but  also  preparing  for  what  would  prob- 
abl\-  be  the  biggest  case  of  her  career. 

Returning  to  the  law  firm  in  January.  Harper  con- 
tinued to  prepare  her  argument.  Attorneys  who  were 
connected  with  the  ACLU  and  the  NAACP  held  a 
mock  practice  trial  for  her  in  February.  She  also 
traveled  to  Washington  to  obser\'e  the  court  in  action. 
In  all.  Harper  spent  more  than  50  hours  preparing  for 
the  case. 

She  argued  for  nearly  30  minutes  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  justices  on  March  2,  1987.  On  May  18, 
the  court  provided  a  less-than-happy-ending  for 
Harper,  ruling  5-1-3  in  favor  of  the  state,  and  against 
her.  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  stating,  in  part.  "We  have  never  held  that 
prisoners  have  the  Constitutional  right  to  counsel 
when  mounting  (post-appeal)  attacks  to  their  convic- 
tions and  we  decline  to  so  hold  today." 

But  her  battle  is  not  lost,  says  Harper,  because  of 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  three  of  the  justices,  who 
believed  that  the  issue  should  have  been  answered 
on  the  state  level.  Harper  has  drafted  a  petition  for 
reargument  and  filed  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
perior Court,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  sent 
a  record  of  the  case  back  to  the  lower  court. 

Now  the  Superior  Court  must  determine  whether 
it  relied  solely  on  state  law  in  its  decision— a  crucial 
point  that  was  unclear  to  the  Supreme  Court.  "There 
is  no  Constitutional  right  to  my  client's  hearing,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  Harper  ex- 
plains. "But  there  may  be  Pennsylvania  law  that  a 
hearing  should  be  ordered.  You  see,  a  state  can  grant 
more  rights  than  required  by  the  Constitution,  but  it 
cannot  grant  less." 

If  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  states  that  it 
was  relying  on  Pennsylvania  law.  Dorothy  Finley  will 
have  a  new  hearing.  But  if  the  court  states  thai  il  was 


)efore  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 


relying  only  on  Constitutional  law.  there  will  not  be 
another  hearing. 

"So.  we're  waiting  to  hear.  The  wheels  of  justice 
turn  very  slowh',"  she  says  ironicalh'. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  court  grants  another  hearing. 
Harper  will  be  given  a  deadline  of  30  days,  or  slightly 
longer,  to  prepare.  Admitting  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  her  to  do.  she  simpl\-  says  "I  ha\'e  to  find  the  time, 
so  I  will." 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  research  to  do,  to  see  where 
the  laws  have  changed  since  I  won  the  Finely  case 
in  Pennsylvania  court  a  couple  of  years  ago."  she 
says.  "There  ha\'e  been  significant  changes  in  post- 
conviction hearing  laws.  There  are  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  criminal  cases  heard  before  Penn- 
sylvania court  every  year.  Each  one  shapes  the  law — 
determines  how  the  law  will  grow  or  be  restricted. 
You  must  be  aware  when  you  argue  before  the  court." 

Harper  demonstrates  a  strong  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  Dorothy  Finely's  case,  a  case  that  she  was 
appointed  to  by  the  court  over  five  years  ago.  Harper 
once  said  that  she  just  wanted  "to  gi\-e  this  lad\'  my 
best  shot." 

"I'll  tell  you,  I've  never  met  (Dorothy)  face  to  face. 
She's  been  in  prison,  and  she's  not  well.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  brought  back  to  Philadelphia  unless  she 
was  granted  a  hearing." 

"I  talk  to  her  on  the  phone  frequenth'.  She  called 
to  congratulate  me  on  the  baby;  she's  a  grandmother, 
so  we  talked  about  things  like  that." 

When  Harper  wrote  to  Finley  explaining  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision,  she  said,  "It  was  a  hard  letter 
to  write." 

One  interesting  aspect  about  Harper's  Supreme 
Court  case  was  that  the  opposing  lawyer,  from  the 
Philadelphia  District  Attorney's  office,  was  also  a 
woman.  "My  opponent  and  I  both  commented  on  how 
nice  it  was  that  two  women  were  arguing  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Coincidentally.  m\'  client  was  also  a 
woman,  not  to  mention  that  there  was  a  woman  sitting 
on  the  court:  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

"I  think  it's  a  measure  of  how  far  we've  come  in 
this  profession.  There  is  still  a  small  percentage  of 
women  lawyers,  but  the  number  is  growing.  I  think 
it's  an  indication  of  how  far  women  have  come." 

It's  been  a  lot  of  work  for  this  particular  woman  to 
come  as  far  as  she  has,  but  she's  had  the  support  of 
her  family,  something  that  she  values  greatly.  My 
husband  is  good  about  doing  his  share.  My  mother 
and  mother-in-law  watch  the  baby  a  lot. 

"Leaving  the  baby  to  go  back  to  work  (after  my 
maternity  leave]  was  a  difficult  adjustment,  much 
harder  than  I  expected  it  to  be.  But  he's  doing  beauti- 
fully  now.    We    have    an   excellent    babysitter   who 

watches  him  during  the  dav." 
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Patricia  Shapiro:  From  the  Gavel  So- 
ciety to  Federal  Anti-Trust  Litigation 

Ever  since  .she  wa.s  clecled 
the  first  woman  president  of  La 
Salle's  Gavel  Snciel\'.  Patricia 
A.  (Patlij  Shapiro.  '80,  has  been 
riding  the  fast  track  in  legal  cir- 
cles. The  journex-  has  taken  her 
through  St.  Louis  Universit\' 
Law  School,  a  stint  as  a  law 
clerk  for  a  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  and  to  Washing- 
Ion.  D.C..  where  she's  current- 
ly a  member  of  a  litigation 
learn  in  the  anti  trust  division 

.     .  of    the    Federal    Trade    Com- 

mission. 

"VVorlsing  on  mailers  inx'olving  litigation  is  really 
fulfilling."  says  Sli.ipini,  \\  lin  e\'entually  hopes  to 
enter  ])ri\ale  law  piaclii.c.  "There's  a  lot  of  long  hours 
and  people  burn  out.  hut  there  is  just  something  really 
exciting  about  it.  1  always  wanted  to  be  invoK'ed  in 
the  public  service  aspect  and  do  anti  trust  work.  Being 
at  the  commission  in  Washington  has  been  the  ideal 
place  to  pick  up  that  kind  of  experience." 

Shapiro  joined  the  FTC  in  1984  working  in  general 
litigation  and  non-health  care  professional  restraint 
matters.  Her  responsibilities  included  looking  into 
anti-competitive  restrictions  in  various  professions, 
such  as  pharmacists  that  are  regulated  either  by  state 
boards,  or  by  trade  associations,  such  as  lawyers  and 
accountants. 

Last  summer,  she  joined  an  FTC  litigation  team 
where  she  picked  up  some  valuable  experience  at  an 
administrati\e  trial  and  in  an  in\'estigation  of  a 
merger  in  the  chemical  industry.  Then  came  a  major 
case — a  review  of  an  acquisition  in\ol\ing  a 
subsidiary  of  E.L  DuPont  that  wanted  to  purchase  an 
oil  refinery  in  Denver.  The  case  made  headlines  in 
the  national  media  and  found  Palti's  team  of  attornexs 
v\'orking  around  the  clock  before  they  ultimateh-  rec- 
ommended that  the  FTC  proceed  in  federal  district 
court  lo  seek  a  preliminary  injunction  to  stop  the  ac- 
quisition because  it  presented  anti-competili\'e 
measures. 

The  case  also  vi\'idly  demonstrated  the  pressures 
and  challenges  facing  a  federal  anti-lrust  team  that  is 
required  to  become  an  "expert"  in  a  jjarlicular  indus- 
trv  in  literally  a  matter  of  days,  "LInder  llie  law." 
Shapiro  explained.  "\ou  only  ha\'e  20  days  in  which 
lo  decide  lo  re\ie\v  an  acquisition,  become  familiar 
with  the  industry,  and  make  your  recommendation  lo 
the  FTC."  This  meant  wcjrking  a  number  of  seven  day 
weeks,  often  around  the  clock.  Once  the  team  went 
■48  hours  non-stop;  another  lime,  36  hours. 

"Basically  we  talked  to  company  and  industry  of- 
ficials trying  to  line  up  potential  witnesses  and  got  a 
feel  for  how  the  acquisition  might  affect  Ihat  particu- 
lar industry."  Palli  recalled.  "You  are  pretty  much 
challenged  to  do  the  \-ery  best  job  you  can  within  a 
limited  time  frame.  It  makes  for  interesting  work.  It 
also  was  kind  of  exciting  to  work  on  something  and 
pick  up  The  Wall  Street  Journal  the  next  da\-  and  read 
the  results  of  your  efforts." 

Before  joining  the  FTC.  Shapiro  spent  a  year  clerk- 
ing for  Charles  B.  Blackmar.  who  had  just  been  ap- 
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HIGGINS — continued 

sa\'s  'I  have  an  idea  that  I  want  \ou  to  figure  out  how 
to  implement.'  You  create  some  structure  in  your 
mind  about  how  it  should  work  and  you  go  out  and 
negotiate  with  other  parties  and  \ou  create  these  rela- 
tionships between  them.  I  like  to  get  things  done.  I  like 
doing  transactions.  You  work  together,  you  don't  do 
things  for  people,  you  don't  make  all  the  decisions  for 
them,  you  help  clients  work  their  way  through  the  law 
to  help  them  accomplish  what  they  want.  It's  a  very 
affirmative,  positive  thing." 

When  she's  not  getting  things  done  at  the  firm,  Hig- 
gins  spends  much  of  her  time  ser\'ing  on  various  com- 
mittees, and  boards  including  the  Executi\e  Commit- 
tee of  the  Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association  and  Harvard  Law  School  Fund.  She 
alse  serves  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Domestic 
Abuse  Project  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  and 
has  been  honored  with  a  Special  Recognition  Award 
from  Women  Against  Abuse. 

In  addition,  Higgins  serves  on  La  Salle  University's 
Council  of  President's  Associates,  providing  a  con- 
tinued connection  with  a  place  that  has  meant  a  great 
deal  in  her  personal  and  professional  life. 

"La  Salle  helped  me  tremendously,"  said  the  Class 
of  1979  Valedictorian.  "It  helped  me  develop  skills 
that  I  use  all  the  time." 


At  La  Salle  Higgins  was  a  political  science  and 
philosophy  major,  concentrating  on  political 
philosophx.  She  was  also  in  the  Honors  Program 
which  helped  her  to  de\elop  good  writing  skills.  But 
it  was  through  the  philosoph\-  program  that  she  de- 
x'eloped  anaKtical  skills.  Through  the  philosophy 
courses  she  learned  how  to  think  criticalK'.  how  to 
argue  a  position,  and  how  to  analyze  someone  else's 
position,  all  the  things  she  has  to  do  every  day. 

"But  there's  something  else  that  I  think  I  learned 
there,"  she  said.  "I  learned  how  to  be  a  professional, 
from  the  teachers  who  were  professional.  When  I 
remember  La  Salle  what  I  remember  is  how  much  the 
teachers  cared  about  their  subject  and  their  students. 
They  spent  tremendous  amounts  of  lime  with  us.  they 
were  \'er_\'  diligent  and  \ery  committed  to  their  stu- 
dents and  their  work. 

"I  think  part  of  the  reason  that  I  care  about  m\ 
work,  pay  attention  to  details,  want  to  get  things  done 
right,  and  feel  committed  to  projects  is  because  I've 
seen  teachers  at  La  Salle  do  that.  I  think  that  when 
you  see  teachers  do  that,  \ou  may  not  realize  it,  but 
you  incorporate  those  characteristics  into  your  own 
personality.  It's  a  tremendous  asset." 

— Rosalie  Lombardo 


HARPER— continued 

Still,  she  finds  that  her  lifestyle  demands  too  much 
of  her  time.  "1  am  not  sure  I  ever  relax.  It's  a  lot  of 
work  to  run  a  household.  I  try  to  do  ever\'thing  on  the 
weekends  that  I  can't  do  during  the  week  .  .  .  play 
with  the  baby,  do  the  laundrx'.  We  ha\'e  a  big  old 
house,  and  we  fi.x  it  up  as  we  go  along.  I  do  enjoy 
horseback  riding  to  relax.  I  used  to  go  about  once  a 
week.  Now  it's  down  to  about  once  a  month.  1  just 
can't  squeeze  it  in." 

"Basically,  Paul  and  1  both  cut  back  on  our  ac- 
tivities (when  the  baby  was  bornj.  He  kept  the  boy 
scouts,"  she  says,  referring  to  KelK's  work  with  se\'- 
eral  committees  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts.  "And  I  kept  the  township." 

"(But  being  a  township  supervisor)  is  a  lot  more 
work  than  I  thought.  I  was  surprised,"  she  admits.  "It 


was  supposed  to  be  two  nights  a  month,  but  it  really 
takes  about  four  nights  a  month,  plus  a  fair  amount 
of  reading,  and  telephone  calls  the  rest  of  the  time." 

Harper's  term  on  the  board  expires  in  1989.  at 
which  time  she  can  run  for  re-election.  But  she  hasn't 
decided  whether  or  not  she  will.  "I'll  have  to  see  what 
m\-  commitments  and  priorities  are  at  the  time,"  she 
says.  "Also,  I  want  to  see  how  well  I've  handled  what 
I  set  out  for." 

So  far.  the  seemingly  unflappable  Kate  Harper 
seems  to  be  handling  all  she's  been  doing  with 
aplomb. 

Ms.  Alastroj'eni  is  the  public  relations  associate  at  The 
I'niversity  of  the  Arts,  in  Philadelphia. 
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pointed  lo  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court.  'He  was  real- 
ly an  interesting  man  to  work  for."  she  says,  "super 
intelligent,  a  ver\-  bright  guy.  " 

Blackmar  was  the  attorney  who  argued  the  land- 
mark case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  overturned  a  Missouri  Supreme  Court  ruling  and 
allowed  attorneys  to  ad\ertise  their  legal  ser\ices. 
Patti's  responsiijilities  included  reviewing  criminal 
and  civil  matters,  including  death  penalty  cases,  offer- 
ing recommendations,  and  helping  the  justice  with 
legal  opinions.  "All  in  all,  it  was  a  pretty  good  year. 
It  was  a  good  learning  experience  that  helped  prepare 
me  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 

Another  valuable  experience,  recalls  Patti,  was  the 
four  years  she  spent   on   La   Salle's   debating   team 


which  won  more  than  its  share  of  state  and  eastern 
regional  collegiate  honors.  "It  was  really  valuable  in 
terms  of  preparing  me  for  law  school  and  for  what 
I  do  now  for  a  living,"  she  sa\s.  "Having  to  talk  lo 
people  all  the  time,  the  communication  skills  and  the 
confidence  which  you  acquire  ha\'ing  to  stand  on  your 
feet  and  talk  were  really  assets." 

Shapiro,  who  spends  a  lot  of  her  spare  time  de- 
veloping an  interest  in  antiques,  loves  participating  in 
the  Washington  scene,  "There's  so  much  lo  do  here," 
she  says,  "taking  advantage  of  the  arts,  visiting  the 
Smithsonian,  the  other  museums  and  the  Kennedy 
Center,  experiencing  the  different  restaurants.  I'm 
kind  of  a  hislor\  buff.  anywa\'.  Washington  is  a  good 
place  to  be  for  people  like  me." 

-Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 


The  Quest  for  Computer  Literacy 

The  new  technology  now  extends  across  La  Salle's  curriculum 

By  Stephen  A.  Longo,  Ph.D.,  '65 


Three  years  ago,  Dr.  Longo.  the  university's  direc- 
tor of  academic  computing,  described  in  this  maga- 
zine La  Salle's  intentions  to  attain  campus-wide  com- 
puter literacy.  In  this  report,  he  explains  how  the 
institution  has  reached  its  goal  of  integrating  com- 
puters across  the  curriculum.  He  also  discusses  some 
future  plans  and  related  challenges  and  explains  how 
La  Salle's  new  objectives  focus  on  computer  com- 
petency, as  well  as  other  technological  tools  that  will 
improve  the  educational  environment  of  the  univer- 
sity's students  and  faculty. 

1  he  success  of  computerizing  the  La  Salle  Univer- 
sity campus  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  well 
thought-out  plan.  One  of  the  key  ingredients  in  this 
plan  was  the  formation  of  the  Computer  Governance 
Committee  (CGC],  a  committee  with  representatives 
from  both  academic  and  administrative  areas.  The 
role  of  the  CGC  is  strategic  in  nature  and  relates  to 
matters  of  policy  and  resource  allocation.  Implemen- 
tation of  objecti\'es  pertaining  to  academic  computing 
are  the  responsibility  of  a  faculty  committee,  the 
Academic  Computing  Task  Force  (ACTF).  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  clearly  demonstrates  that  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  planning,  implementing,  and  monitoring  the  inte- 
gration and  utilization  of  computers  in  many 
academic  programs. 

To  encourage  faculty  participation.  La  Salle  has 
made  available  zero  interest  loans  that  enable  faculty 
to  purchase  computer  equipment.  Over  one  hundred 
faculty  have  made  the  commitment,  each  borrowing 
an  average  of  $2300. 

Presently,  over  65':.>  of  La  Salle's  classes  use  com- 
puters in  some  way  and  this  number  should  grow  to 
759r  by  next  year.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  with  the 
introduction  of  computers  into  accounting  courses, 
the  business  school  can  boast  that  about  75^'r  of  its 
classes  utilize  computers.  Initially,  the  science 
teachers  quickly  adopted  the  computer  as  a  powerful 
calculator.  This  year  computers  are  being  phased  into 
the  introductory  science  labs.  Now  computers  are 
being  used  for  information  gathering,  as  well  as  data 
processing  tools.  The  greatest  use  of  computers  by  the 
faculty  in  the  Humanities  is  for  word  processing. 
There  is  also  a  growing  number  of  faculty  who  are 


engaging  in  on-line  searching  which  helps  them  with 
their  bibliographic  data  and  general  research. 

Now  that  the  faculty  are  using  computers,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  computers  be  located  in  their  offices. 
Computers  in  faculty  offices  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  luxury  but  as  a  necessity'.  La  Salle  is  a  teaching 
institution  noted  for  the  willingness  of  its  faculty  to 
offer  assistance  to  students.  Today,  the  computer  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  answer  to  many  student  ques- 
tions. In  addition,  we  are  requiring  more  research 
and  publications  from  our  faculty.  The  personal  com- 
puter is  becoming  the  standard  interface  tool  for 
these  endeavors.  Funds  are  needed  to  purchase  more 
equipment.  Our  temporary  solution,  which  was 
started  last  Spring,  is  the  Computer-in-the-Office  pro- 
gram. A  facult\'  member  can  make  a  written  request 
to  the  ACTF  to  use  a  computer  in  his/her  office  for 
a  semester.  Presently,  15  computers  are  distributed  to 
the  best  faculty  proposals  (others  must  use  the  faculty 
lab  or  one  of  the  student  labs).  In  January  we  will  add 
a  few  more  computers  to  this  pool.  However,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  satisfy  the  more  than  200 
faculty  presently  employed  by  the  University.  We 
wait  for  a  benefactor  to  help  us  with  this  challenge. 

Under  the  new  curriculum,  all  La  Salle  students 
must  be  computer  literate.  Presently,  about  70*^7  of  La 
Salle's  students  can  use  a  computer.  New  students 
must  either  pass  an  on-line  computer  literacy  test 
devised  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Department  or 
enroll  in  the  computer  literacy  course.  This  course 
traditionalh'  taught  BASIC  and  emphasized  program- 
ming. Today  this  course  concentrates  more  on  soft- 
ware application  packages.  There  are  three  major 
parts  to  this  revised  course:  word  processing  (MS 
VVORD),  spreadsheefing  (Lotus),  and  programming 
(BASIC).  By  next  year  BASIC  will  be  replaced  with 
a  database  management  package  (dBase  III  Plus). 
This  package  will  serve  two  functions:  an  introduc- 
tion to  databases,  and  its  built-in  programming 
language  will  be  used  to  teach  students  general  pro- 
gramming concepts. 

With  the  introduction  of  computers  in  science  labs 
we  are  starting  to  investigate  software  packages  that 
complement  this  endeavor.  For  example,  equation 
solving,  graphics,  and  statistical  software  packages 
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Dr.  Stephen  A.  Longo  stands  near  the  university's  larj^esl  salslhte  dish. 


are  applications  that  are  attracting  scientists'  atten-. 
tion.  However,  a  simple  replacement  of  the  present 
programming  course  taken  by  science  students  with 
one  using  application  software  is  not  a  good  solution 
since  knowledge  of  a  programming  language  is  still 
very  important  to  science  majors.  Cramming  another 
course  into  their  roster  is  also  not  a  viable  solution. 
This  dilemma  is  being  studied. 

1  hree  years  ago  we  realized  that  computer  literacy 
must  come  before  any  thoughts  of  requiring  computer 
ownership  of  our  students.  Now.  with  more  and  more 


courses  using  computers,  coupled  with  the  drop  in  the 
price  of  personal  computers,  the  question  of  student 
ownership  can  be  examined. 

I  >a  Salle's  academic  computing  facilities  are  mod- 
ern and  well  equipped.  The  VVister  Academic  Com- 
puting Complex  (WACC),  located  in  the  lower  level 
of  VVister  Hall,  has  40  microcomputers,  20  terminals 
connected  to  special  s\stems  used  by  computer  sci- 
ence majors,  and  30  terminals  tied  into  the  academic 
mainframe.  In  addition  to  these  labs  there  is  a  special 
training  room  equipped  with  20  microcomputers,  con- 
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nections  to  both  multi-user  systems,  modem  facilities, 
and  a  100  inch  video  projector  which  is  used  to  dis- 
play computer  output.  VVACC  focuses  on  quantitative 
issues  in  computing,  for  example,  spreadsheeting. 
statistics,  and  programming  languages. 

Last  September  we  opened  the  Olney  Academic 
Computing  Complex  (OACC).  These  labs  concentrate 
on  qualitative  issues,  such  as  word  processing,  com- 
puter tutorials  for  foreign  languages,  electronic 
music,  and  special  software  which  helps  Communica- 
tion &  Arts  majors  develop  scripts.  There  are  20 
microcomputers  in  the  general  lab,  and  10  more  in  a 
special  training  room  which  also  has  modem  and 
\-ideo  projector  facilities.  In  OACC  w'e  have  just 
started  desktop  publishing.  We  ha\'e  a  document 
scanner,  a  laser  printer,  and  a  66  line  monitor.  One 


The  First  Real 
Satellite  Campus 

Students   attending  La   Salle   University   this 

year  have  an  option  available  to  them  no  other 

local  college  can  offer — they  are  able  to  learn 

,     about   national    and   international    affairs   first 

I   hand,  via  satellite. 

During  the  summer  La  Salle  installed  three 
satellite  dishes,  an  international  dish  and  two 
domestic  dishes,  on  its  main  campus.  These  sat- 
ellites became  fully  operational  in  September. 
The   international   satellite,    the   biggest   and 
most  visible  on  campus,  can  receive  signals  from 
as  far  away  as  Russia,  France,  and  Yugoslavia. 
j    The  smaller,  domestic  satellites,  a  Ku-band  and 
f     C-band,    can   receive    signals   from    across    the 
I    United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

According    to    Dr.    Steve    Longo.    director    of 
academic  computing  at  La  Salle,  "Satellite  tech- 
nology offers  the  university  many  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  such  as  allowing  political 
science  students  to  directly  witness  foreign  news 
events,    beaming    various    education    styles    to 
education  majors,  providing  a  view  to  medical 
firsts,  and  broadening  foreign  language  classes." 
In   addition,   Longo  believes   this   technology 
will  help  expand  La  Salle's  continuing  education 
1     program  as  well  as  offer  new  opportunities  to 
I     improve  the  university's  relationship  with  area 
[     businesses,  industry,  and  the  local  community. 
"At  this  time  the  possibilities  are  limitless,"  he 
concluded.  "And  if  educational  programs  and 
I     current  information  aren't  enough,  the  satellites 
also  serve  as  a  great  source  of  entertainment  for 
students  and  faculty  members  who  need  a  break 

from  their  studies." 
I 
t  — Rosalie  Lombardo 


of  the  initial  objectives  of  desktop  publishing  is  to 
help  students  produce  type-set  quality  resumes  at  af- 
fordable prices.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  satisfy 
about  809f  of  all  the  uni\'ersity's  type-setting  needs; 
e.g.,  producing  camera  ready  pages  of  catalogs,  de- 
partment pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  This  should  re- 
duce the  institutions  printing  costs  by  over  SO^i-. 

Obviously  the  increase  in  computing  activity  on  this 
campus  requires  a  talented  and  dedicated  Academic 
Computing  staff.  Ralph  Romano  is  responsible  for  all 
daily  operations — both  hardware  and  software.  Mark 
Purcell  is  in  charge  of  qualitative  comput- 
ing— desktop  publishing  and  word  processing.  Joe 
Simon  concentrates  on  business  software,  and 
Thomas  Pasquale  deals  with  scientific  and  technical 
programs.  In  addition  to  these  professionals,  there 
are  two  non-technical  full-time  employees.  JoAnn 
Brown  is  in  charge  of  the  WACC.  Among  her  man\' 
duties  are  the  supervision  of  more  than  twenty  stu- 
dent assistants  and  helping  faculty  with  computer 
loan  purchases.  Bill  McBride  coordinates  the  Olney 
Academic  Computing  Complex.  He  also  supervises 
the  language  lab  facilities. 

In  addition  to  these  general  services,  the  Academic 
Computing  staff  conduct  tutorials,  work  one-on-one 
with  faculty,  hold  regular  brown  bag  seminars, 
produce  a  quarterly  publication — LUCID,  and  update 
the  annual  Academic  Computing  handbook.  Some  fu- 
ture projects  are:  mounting  two  large  business  re- 
search databases,  developing  a  user-friendly  front 
end  for  these  databases,  and  installing  a  campus  wide 
data-over-voice  local  area  network  (LAN).  This 
network  is  designed  to  use  existing  phone  wires,  thus 
eliminating  the  expense  of  laying  new  cable. 

Though  initially  we  had  to  work  to  catch  up  to  the 
computer  revolution,  we  are  now  ahead.  However, 
computers  are  only  a  part  of  the  information  ex- 
plosion; technology  is  at  the  core.  Fortunately,  tech- 
nology offers  many  tools  in  addition  to  computers  to 
help  alleviate  the  frustrations  of  information  over- 
load. For  example,  in  addition  to  connecting  numer- 
ous PCs  and  various  printers  to  the  LAN,  we  plan  to 
hook  up  CD-ROM  players.  CD-ROM  technology  al- 
lows entire  encyclopedias  and  other  general  referen- 
ce materials  to  be  stored  and  queried  on-line. 

Another  technology  tool  is  satellite  dish  receivers. 
This  past  summer  we  installed  three  satellite  dishes: 
a  twenty  foot  C-band  international  dish,  a  ten  foot  C- 
band  domestic  dish,  and  an  eight  foot  Kuband 
domestic  dish.  (See  related  story.)  The  signals  re- 
ceived from  the  equipment  can  be  directed  to  a  200 
inch  video  projector  which  is  located  in  Olney  100. 
Besides  standard  broadcasts,  there  are  numerous 
special  programs  sponsored  by  professional  societies. 
In  addition,  this  technology  will  expand  our  continu- 
ing education  program  and  offer  new  opportunities 
to  improve  our  relationship  with  area  businesses  and 
industrv. 
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Bv  Claude  Koch,  "40 


Where  have  the  BRIGHT 

La  Salle's  resident  novelist  insists  that  goodll 
who  have  never  had  any  exposure  to  it.  fi 

some  substantive  :i 


1  t  is  the  term  interregnum  in  the 
topic  statement  of  this  seminar  that 
attracts  me.  because  I  confess  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  await  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  and  hope 
against  hope  that  these  years  since 
World  War  II  represent  indeed  a 
"lapse  or  pause  in  a  continuous  ser- 
ies"— at  the  \'ery  least  in  education 
as  I  have  known  it.  It  is  1986,  and 
just  40  years  ago  a  generation  of 
teachers  of  which  I  am  a  member 
left  one  set  of  trenches  for 
another — not  necessarily  hazard- 
ous trenches  in  either  case,  though 
scary.  The  heroes  went  into  the 
urban  public  schools:  others,  like 
myself,  joined  the  faculties  of  small 
urban  colleges,  for  40  years  of 
Freshman  Composition  and  allied 
disturbances — as  not  \-ery  heroic 
support  troops,  I  guess — to  take  the 
blunted  burden  of  the  second  at- 
tack. And  now  we,  who  were  once 
castigated  as  o\er  30  and  rendered 
untrustworthy  thereby,  are  to  be 
the  great  weight  again  on  the  backs 
of  those  whose  lisping  steps  we  sent 
upon  their  errant  vva\s.  And  their 
sons  and  daughters,  in  what  a  wit 
has  called  their  "surgicalK'  im- 
planted jeans,"  bear  witness  that 
"the  more  things  change  .  .  .  ."  At 
least  with  youth. 

The  theme  of  this  seminar  is  a 
large  one.  I'd  like  to  block  off  a 
small  segment  of  it — indeed,  the 
only  segment  of  which  I  can  claim 
any  useful  experience  as  a  journe\- 
man  teacher  of  writing.  I'd  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  fact  that  the 
unwritten  texts,  the  jioems  and 
works  of  fiction  (and  these  are  the 


Claude  Koch,  professor  of  English  at  the  university,  is  the  author  of  four  novels.  His  short 
story,  "Bread  and  Butter  Questions,"  appeared  in  Prize  Stories  1985:  The  O'Henry  Awards. 
as  part  of  a  series  thai  for  67  years  has  puhlished  the  finest  in  American  contemporary  prose 
fiction. 
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?OOKS  OF  LIFE  Gone? 

terature  cannot  be  produced  by  writers 
herefore,  our  young  people  must  be  offered 
Liltural  vision 


texts  of  particular  interest  to  me| 
that  will  move  for  good  or  ill  our 
children's  children,  are  gathering 
in  their  prenatal  stage  in  the  young 
people  of  talent  whom  we  now 
teach. 

It  is  a  stage  to  be  understood  if 
the  result  is  to  work  to  "the  natural 
end  of  man  jas]  virtue  and  well- 
being."  It  is  a  stage  in  which  the 
young  are  innocent  and  at  hazard. 
They  will  compose  as  they  can,  to 
do  what  they  must.  Can  and  must — 
and  we  in  the  communities  of  our 
colleges  monitor  discipline  in  the 
former,  and  influence  mightily  in 
considerations  of  the  latter. 


Th 


hey  have  grown  up  in  a  society 
addicted  to  a  hypnotic  instrument 
of  seductive  passivity:  they  ha\'e 
the  leisure  to  be  drawn  into  politi- 
cal postures  that  in\"ol\'e  no  pain: 
they  are  committed — by  a  disen- 
gagement from  allegiances  and  ob- 
ligations— to  the  satisfactions  of  the 
moment  with  the  haunting,  un- 
spoken, distant  thought  that  it  may 
be  the  terminal  moment.  Who  can 
blame  those  who  are  attracted  to  an 
emerging,  rootless  urban  culture 
whose  only  psychological  demand 
(when  e\'en  that  exists)  is  "getting 
on?"  E\'en  a  culture  that  may  grad- 
uall\-  smother,  in  its  solipsistic  bent, 
the  communal  life.  The  "Bright 
Books  of  Life"  of  this  seminar 
would  call  them  back — call  us  all 
back. 

They,  themseh'es.  are  writing  or 
will  write  under  the  aegis  of  the 
schools,  particularly  the  colleges.  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  young,  middle-class 
American  to  avoid  college  any- 
more. And  the  young  person  with 
aspirations  to  make  the  fiction  or 
the  poem  will  inevitably  fall  into 
some  stage  of  a  Creative  Writing 
program.  The  interregnum  years 
ha\'e  gi\'en  us  that  activity — more  of 
an  activity  than  a  discipline — Cre- 
ative Writing  (/nst/tud'onalized,  to 
use  the  cant  term  of  opprobrium]. 


honored  through  semester  hours, 
credits,  and  degrees.  So  Creati\'e 
Writing  beckons — and  Communica- 
tions, another  and  more  encom- 
passing activity  (whose  effect  on 
the  solitary  arts  and  the  individual 
attention  to  them  is  not  yet 
clear — on  those  arts  that  are  lonely, 
not  in  any  pathetic  or  sentimental 
sense,  hut  in  that  they  must  be 
undertaken,  w'hen  they  are  under- 
taken seriously,  alone — and  must 
be  re-created  alone).  The  young 
person  enters  the  Creative  Writing 
program  at  a  time  of  dangerous 
innocence.  He  has  been  exposed  to 
teachers  of  literature  who  may  ver\- 
well  have  been  most  stimulating  be- 
cause they  have  been  politically 
oriented  and  carry  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  movement,  a  cause,  in  whose 
favor  literature  is  manipulated.  The 
student,  finding  a  cause,  can  escape 
the  discipline  of  enforced  isolation 
that  the  writing  otherwise  requires. 
But  his  innocence  more  likely  lies 
in  two  factors  that  will  seriously  af- 
fect his  writing  life.  He  who,  willy- 
nilly,  hears  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  ears,  has  probabh-  not  been 
taught  throughout  his  years  of 
education  to  listen.  And  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  has  little  sense  of  the 
past,  perhaps  even  his  own  past. 
Because  of  an  unfortunate  aspect  of 
the  interregnum  years,  his  teachers 
may  themselves  have  developed  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  past  as  a  primary 
need  in  the  creative  life  and  the  life 
that  respects  human  life. 

Who  will  tell  the  young  person 
who  has  the  talent  and  the  need  to 
work  toward  the  fashioning  of  the 
poem  or  the  fiction  that  the  past, 
though  transmitted  to  us  as  fable, 
has  the  density  of  his  ov\n  move- 
ment in  history,  and  it  is  that  densi- 
ty that  he  ignores  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  vision  and  his  craft?  At 
what  stage  in  history  has  the  artist 
e\-er  ceased  to  enter  into  his  craft 
through  imitation — no  matter  how 


free  he  flew  thereafter?  For  him 
there  is  a  special  respect  for,  a 
special  advantage  in  what  he  can 
use  or  might  aspire  to  use  in  the 
techniques  and  the  perceptions  of 
his  forebears.  What  blindness  or  ar- 
rogance would  deny  this? 

1  am  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
more  tedious  than  a  teacher  "talk- 
ing shop,"  but  because  I  think  the 
matter  is  crucial  to  our  concern  in 
this  seminar  for  what  we  have 
called  "The  Bright  Books  of  Life" — 
in  recognizing  them,  living  them, 
and  perpetuating  them — I  ask  your 
patience  while,  for  a  moment,  I  re- 
capitulate what  seems  to  me  to  be 
basic  and  ob\-ious. 

Is  it  not  a  wise,  practical  prin- 
ciple to  feel  that  we  possess  the 
work  of  literature  only  to  the  de- 
gree that  we  have  lived  it — re- 
created it  in  the  landscape  of  the 
imagination  with  such  concentra- 
tion that,  though  it  is  a  work  of  tem- 
poral art  never  before  us  "in  one 
piece,"  our  impression  is  of  it  as 
substantial  as  sculpture  in  stone. 
We  follow  its  action  as  a  participant 
in  that  action,  enter  its  mood  as  our 
own — all  orchestrated  in  a  complex 
movement  of  words  whose  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  rhythms  join 
with  the  larger  patterns  that  are 
provisions  of  the  craft  to  enlarge  its 
music.  It  is  that  concentration 
which,  by  means  of  words,  sum- 
mons elements  of  our  own  past  and 
reorders  them  largely  in  conjunc- 
tions not  realized  before.  Through 
it  we  enter  the  symbolic  covenant 
with  the  dead  and  the  unborn  that 
contributes  its  major  note  to  the 
sustenance  of  a  culture.  The  ex- 
perience is  not  the  accumulation  of 
information  or  the  waste  of  a 
pleasant  hour.  It  is  a  sharing  and  a 
perpetuation  that  we  have  earned 
through  the  discipline  of  a  re- 
creative act.  And  for  the  writer  who 
has  been  listening,  it  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  instrument  of  his  trade. 
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"The  unwritten  texts,  the  poems  and  works  of  fiction  that  will  move  for  good  or 

people  of  talent  whom 


M 


Claude  Koch's  most  well-known  nove 


_l  hough  in  the  worltd  of  matter  we 
v\alk  different  roads  under  dif- 
ferent skies,  it  is  in  the  landscape 
of  the  imagination  that  we  may 
meet,  not  surrendering  our  individ- 
ual identities  but  sharing  a  vision 
that  is  made,  finally,  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  individual  lives.  "Old 
stone  to  new  building,  old  timber  to 
new  fires,  old  fires  to  ashes  .  .  .." 
continual  and  companionable  re- 
newal. 

In  his  obituary  on  Dylan  Thomas, 
Vernon  VVatkins  wrote  of  "Dylan 
.  .  .  seeking,  with  e\'ery  device  of 
language,  the  ancestry  of  the  mo- 
ment." I  am  grateful  for  that 
phrase;  language  proclaims  an 
ancestry.  No  matter  what  innova- 
tions appear,  the  burden  of  the 
language  at  any  moment  clearh- 
embodies  rhythms  appealing  to 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
names  things  long  since  perceived 
in  revealing  ways  through  the  eyes 
of  the  dead.  When  those  eyes  are 
shaded  and  those  rhythms  termin- 
ated, one  has  more  than  an  inter- 
regnum. Tyrannies  understand  this. 

What  practical  ancestry  has  the 
"moment"  in  America  today?  In  the 
imagination  of  the  young  writer 
whose  bright  books  we  await,  \'ery' 


little  I  am  afraid.  My  generation  at- 
tended the  wake  of  historical  stud- 
ies just  as  it  sat  out  the  demise  of 
formal  studies  in  rhetoric  and  logic. 
I  cannot  be  one  of  Yeats'  "Old  men 
forgetful  of  their  sins."  The  young 
people  whose  sit-ins  and  the  educa- 
tionists whose  theories  freed  us  of 
history  did  their  work  well.  We  did 
not.  I  am  not  so  much  pained  by  the 
lack  of  the  factual  data  of  histor\. 
I  ha\'e  little  factual  data  of  my  own; 
one  knows  where  to  get  it.  And 
though  it  does  vex  me  to  find  stu- 
dents graduating  from  urban  high 
schools  who  cannot  identify  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  am  e\'en  more  flab- 
bergasted to  discover  that  the  owl 
and  the  pussycat  no  longer  put  to 
sea  in  that  beautiful  pea-green 
boat.  I  took  that  to  be  of  the  canon 
of  childhood.  No  matter — but  gone 
too  is  the  sense  of  the  past  thai  it 
Vermont  \'illager  might  ha\'e:  the 
conviction  that  the  dead  really 
li\'ed,  that  one  walks  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  that  their  voices  (for  you 
and  me  in  the  language  of  litera- 
ture) speak  out  of  the  travails  of 
their  separate  pilgrimages —  though 
ill!  roads  lead  to  Canterbury. 

That    dimension,    which    for    tht? 
writer  is  a  dimension  of  langutige. 


or  rather,  inseparable  from  lan- 
guage and  which  pro\'ides  distance 
and  judgment,  matri.x  and  mir- 
ror— that  dimension,  which  exists 
when  one  strives  to  re-create  the 
historical  moment  or  the  fiction  or 
the  poem  in  its  own  terms  and 
without  political  perversion — is  not 
likeh'  to  be,  without  pain,  a  talented 
young  writer's  strength  today.  The 
poem,  the  fiction  concei\-ed,  say,  as 
an  act  of  finding  for  the  purpose  of 
celebration,  or  clarification,  or 
definition,  will  reach  as  deep  into 
history  as  one's  genuine  awareness 
of  the  appropriate  and  analogous 
past  will  permit.  And  so,  as  deep 
into  the  communal  life  with  its 
ideas  and  its  rituals. 

JlL\'el\n  Waugh  creates  a  moment 
in  \indesY\ead  Revisited,  shored  up 
and  given  depth  by  a  distant  echo 
of  Tirelfth  Night:  Philip  Larkins's 
"An  Arundel  Tomb"  illuminates 
and  is  illuminated  by  Keats'  "Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn."  One  sees  simul- 
taneously through  Waugh's  eyes 
and  Shakespeare's,  through  Lar- 
kin's  and  Keats's.  Counterpoint.  We 
enter  more  fulh'  into  the  human  pil- 
grimage; we  are  not  alone.  We  do 
not  expect,  necessarily,  to  agree — 
we  expect  to  understand.  We  do  not 
deny  differences;  we  recognize 
them  as  necessary.  But  we  share  a 
landscape  of  the  imagination;  we 
are  not  suddenly  tra\'elers  on  the 
moon.  We  are  not  decked  out  in  the 
trick  of  singularity,  as  was  Mal- 
\olio.  Nor  is  the  poet.  The  historical 
sense  demands  the  sense  of  layered 
language  in  which,  to  a  degree,  it 
lives.  The  elements  of  the  past, 
wrote  St.  Augustine,  are  drawn  out 
of  the  memory — "not  the  things 
themselves  which  are  past,  but  such 
words  as  .  .  .  they,  in  their  passing 
through  our  sense.s,  ha\-e,  in  their 
footsteps,  left  imprinled  in  oiu' 
minds." 

The  habittial  practice  of  the 
tiwareness  of  the  past  for  a  writer 
is  an  exercise  in  humility.  II  is  dif- 
fictill  lo  learn  humiliU    (which  has 
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e  now  teach," 


nothing,  necessarily,  to  do  with 
modesty).  Through  one  of  those 
quixotic,  wise  leaps  in  etymology 
(from  hunius.  earth)  the  word  has 
become  a  synonym  for  honesty. 
Honesty  or  humility — difficult  to 
learn.  Yet  we  must  learn  that  we 
are  obligated  by  the  x'ery  need  for 
the  communal  life  to  carry  voices 
other  than  our  own. 

I  ha\e  a  friend  who  studied  print- 
making  in  Japan.  One  of  his  earliest 
assignments  was  to  prepare  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  stone.  He  sketched 
well,  and  he  brought  his  sketch  to 
his  master.  He  was  chided  as  im- 
prudent. To  do  a  stone,  he  was  told, 
one  must  become  a  stone:  one  must 
understand  "stoneness."  "You  ha\'e 
simply  provided  an  appearance. 
Your  rendering  is  actual  but  not 
real."  My  friend  who  was  thus  in- 
structed in  humility  in  the  presence 
of  the  stone  had  not  thought  be\ond 
a  certain  technical  cleverness;  the 
kind  of  justice  due  to  the  thing — or 
indeed  that  justice  was  due  to  any- 
thing but  his  own  sensibility — had 
not  occurred  to  him.  But  he  had  met 
a  master  in  more  than  an  artistic 
sense. 


M. 


.any  years  ago,  speaking  at 
Harvard,  Thornton  Wilder  (a  chari- 
table man)  considered  what  he 
called  "the  American  loneliness" — 
and  what  others  ha\e  called  its 
narcissism  or  its  solipsism.  Wilder 
said  that  it  arose  from  the  Ameri- 
can's conviction  that  he  must  be  an 
autodidact — that  he  must  teach 
himself  "from  the  ground  up,"  as  it 
were.  Of  course,  one  so  oriented  is 
inclined  to  disparage  the  past,  its 
formulations  in  art  and  life. 

The  topic  statement  of  this  sem- 
inar refers  to  the  "print-plentitude" 
of  the  interregnum  years.  That,  and 
those  creations  of  the  interregnum 
years  (exposure  as  we  say  without 
conscious  irony,  and  image — those 
collocations  of  tele\ision  and  ad- 
vertising) may  condition  the  young 
writer  to  the  conventional,  to  what 
appears  to  be  "normal"  and  hence 


desirable;  that  is,  voyeurism  and 
the  pyrotechnics  of  narcissism.  One 
grows  sad  that  the  maker  may  not 
ha\e  the  decency  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  to  accept,  perforce,  the 
large  silence  of  the  humble  life —  to 
bear  in  silence  that  for  which  he 
cannot  find  the  redeeming  form 
that  would  remox'e  it  from  the  cat- 
egory of  the  isolated  and  personal 
cry  (which  may  be  poignant  or 
pathetic  or  salacious — but  is  not  art, 
and  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
Creative  Writing  workshops).  The 
inclination  to  thrust  the  individual 
sensibility  upon  us  in  detailed 
stages  as  boring  as  the  tedious  reci- 
tation of  "personality"  on  talk 
shows,  militates  against  a  sense  of 
the  communal  life,  against  the 
dialogue  in\-ol\-ing  us  with  the  dead 
and  the  unborn  that  is  a  necessary 
ritual  in  a  culture's  sur\-i\"al. 

1  here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
solipsistic  bent  of  some  contem- 
porary writing  an  attracti\-e  trap  for 
the  young  writer,  who  otherwise 
would  probably  recognize  his  grad- 
ual escape  from  it  as  a  sign  of 
maturity.  When  I  think  of  what  this 
seminar  has  called  the  "Bright 
Books  of  Life."  I  think  of  those  fic- 
tions, those  poems,  where  love  has 
been  the  means  of  the  writer's  es- 
caping selfcenteredness.  the  nar- 
cissism of  the  moment,  into  the 
mystery  of  a  breath  of  air — the 
poem,  the  fiction —  liberated  by  the 
exigencies  of  form  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  craft.  We  are  obli- 
gated to  bring  this  experience  to  the 
attention  of  the  young  writer.  It  is 
not  eas\-  to  talk  about.  There  is  a 
curtain  to  be  drawn,  a  window  to  be 
opened,  and  fresh  air  to  be  let 
in — because  the  talented  young 
writer  ine\itabl\'  sees  through  the 
enlarged  "I.  ' 

I  think  that  one  of  our  obligations 
is  to  unfold  to  him  or  to  her  the 
subject  of  the  virtue  of  char- 
ity— love  in  its  traditional  sense: 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
other — thing  or  person,  man-  or  or 


God-made — to  be  in  terms  of  its 
own  best  nature,  not  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  self,  (The  tradition  of 
the  realistic  short  story  presses  one 
to  this  divestment  of  self.)  The 
analogy  of  lo\'e  is  not  useless,  be- 
cause lo\'e  is  indeed  in\'olved. 
When  we  first  love  we  feel  that  we 
know  the  other.  We  see  our  face 
mirrored  there.  As  our  lo\'e  deep- 
ens, it  is  the  separateness.  the 
unique  creation  that  bears  upon  us. 
and  we  begin  to  sense  the  weight 
and  mystery  and  wonder  and 
preciousness  of  another's  being — 
no  longer  an  extension  of  ourselves. 
The  enlarged  "I"  is  peeled.  So.  in 
the  making,  what  we  bring  into 
being  is  a  collaboration.  It  is 
monitored  by  an  inherited  language 
and  the  voices  of  the  dead — 
formulations  emerging  from  those 
that  (hey  have  realized  in  art  and 
life.  It  will  shape  as  surprising  to 
the  maker  as  to  anyone  else — an 
epiphany.  But  only  if  we  have 
heard  those  voices  and  weighed 
that  language. 

JVlay  I  add  a  postscript?  I  do  not 
speak  as  a  student  of  contemporary 
literature,  for  I  am  not.  I  am  merely 
an  interested  and.  I  think,  represen- 
tati\'e  reader,  in  that,  largely  in  no 
formal  or  academic  way  at  all.  I 
have  come  with  goodwill  upon 
poems  and  fictions  through  the 
habit  of  reading — grateful  for  il- 
lumination, or  diversion,  and  ap- 
preciali\-e  of  the  beauties  of  the 
craft.  My  contribution  to  this  sem- 
inar, such  as  it  is,  arises  from  a 
crisis  of  faith.  Xot  in  the  religious 
sense.  But,  quite  frankh',  in  fear  for 
this  land,  for  this  incredible  experi- 
ment in  which  we  participate — for 
so  I  must  think  of  America  as  it  was 
named  to  me  in  my  youth — that  still 
recei\'es,  yearly,  multitudes  of  the 
hopeful  of  the  world,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  or  reconsider  its 
reason  for  being.  But  the  temper  of 
this  increasingh-  complex  so- 
ciety— complex  in  its  ethnicity  and 
in   the  startling  changes  that   tech- 
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nolngy  engenders  —  is  greally 
shaped  by  the  secret  life  of  the 
mind,  which  is  certainly  the  pro\'- 
ince  tif  literature,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  that  minil  in  manners, 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  rituals.  I 
do  not  find  the  destructive  narcis- 
sism in  my  acciuaintances  that  I  see 
in  some  contemporary  writers — but 
is  the  latter  of  prophecy?  The 
number  of  people  delighted  by  \'iol- 
ence  and  \'oyeurism  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  literature  and  the  media 
far  outnuml)er  those  actually  ex- 
[5osed  to  \-iolence  or  actually  dis- 
robing in  [niblic.  Theirs  is  the  \-iol- 
ence  and  \'oyeurism  of  the  mind. 
\'o  prophecy  there  but  fact.  What 
are  to  be  the  consequences? 

Ijehind  us  is  a  \ast  literature  in 
which  the  use  of  matter  was  essen- 
tially sacramental  —  not  inert,  but 
an  instrument  for  revealing  the 
spirit.  It  was  not  a  literature  of  il- 
lusion to  those  engaged  in  it,  nor  a 
literature  brought  into  being  in 
times  necessarily  less  troublesome 
than  our  own.  Do  we  properly  teach 
the  young  writer,  in  his  or  her  ap- 
prenticeship, how  to  live  that  litera- 
ture? Is  its  being  implied  in  prac- 
tice, and  seeding  practice,  so  that 
he  or  she  has,  thus,  through  an 
awareness  of  the  past  and  its  per- 
ceptions and  formulations  concern- 
ing the  human  spirit,  taken  another 
dimension  into  account,  if  only  on 
the  working  principle  that  we  can 
know  nothing  in  itself  but  only  in 
relation  to  something  else?  We  can 
actually  deprive  that  young  writer 
of  the  exjierience  of  judging  for 
himself,  asking  too  if  the  human 
spirit  remains  subject  to  the  same 
impulses  to  good  or  evil  and  if  such 
im|ndses  should  be  of  concern  re- 
gardless of  changes  in  the  work- 
aday world,  and  their  influences.  A 
literature  gi\-en  to  a  concentration 
on  the  isolation  of  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  moment — sensuous  or 
political  or  emotional — either  out  of 
des|Knr,  or  the  arrogance  and  l)lind- 
ness  that  may  accomjKiny  a  thesis  of 
moral  evolution,  or  cynicism  en- 
larged b\  th(!  media's  selecti\'e  co\- 


ering  of  events,  or  simple  animal 
greed — cannot  be  hectored  into  re- 
form, into  what  Auden  once  said  we 
need:  "A  change  of  heart." 

LJishonesty  and  negligence  begin 
cjfficially  in  the  schools  and  effect 
the  talented  young — inspired  first.  I 
think,  by  those  professors  whose  in- 
struction is  politically  oriented,  and 
whose  policies  cloud  their  primary 
commitment  to  the  establishment  of 
disciplines  so  important  to  the 
young  writer.  We  all  know  the  at- 
traction of  outrage — how,  as  for 
Johnson's  man  who  knows  he  is  to 
be  hanged  within  a  fortnight,  "it 
concentrates  |the|  mind  wonder- 
fully." Give  the  young  writer  a 
cause  and,  of  course,  if  he  believes 
in  it — no  matter  how  tempor- 
arily— he  must  work  at  it.  But  we 
know,  too,  how  selecti\'e  is  outrage. 
The  heart  attends  not  to  the  human 
spirit,  not  to  the  range  of  obli- 
gations, but  selectively:  to  female 
x'ersus  male,  to  youth  versus  age,  to 
black  versus  white,  and  all  versus 
the  wider  community  with  its 
\aried,  indi\idual.  and  conflicting 
obligations  in  which  one  ex- 
periences Faulkner's  "human  heart 
at  war  with  itself"  and  Sidney's 
conflict  of  erected  wit  and  infected 
will,  /All  are  lost  in  the  noise. 

.■\nd  at  another  extreme,  I  mean 
111)  ilisparagement  when  I  say  thai  it 
seems  to  me  much  easier  lo 
|iroclaim  "we  are  the  world"  than 
to  face  the  obligations  of  piety.  One 
must  finally  speak  to  the  young 
wi'iter  of  [liety — of  the  Roman 
pictus:  "the  dutiful  conduct  toward 
the  gods,  country,  parents,  brothers, 
sisters."  Michael  No\'ak  recently 
wrote  of  the  "nation's  writers,  art- 
ists, tele\'ision  producers  and  jour- 
nalists." he  i^araphrased  with  ap- 
pro\'al  a  Dutch  commentator  lo  the 
effect  that  "One  of  the  most  tlevas- 
lating  U.S.  exports  since  World  War 
II  ...  is  the  per\'asi\'e  anti-.Ameri- 
canism  of  [he  .American  inlellectiial 
f;lass." 

As  a  sense  of  the  xalidily  of  liie 
('hrisliaii     s\nlhesis     diminishes — 


and  this  has  been  long  in  pro- 
cess— a  sense  of  the  pathos  of  life 
remains,  to  be  turned  so  easily  into 
cynicism  and  disgust.  No  longer  are 
we  witnessing,  it  seems,  the  Divine 
Comedy.  The  traditional  virtues  are 
not  dramatic  to  us;  but  the  tra- 
ditional vices  remain  titillating  (in- 
deed, they  emerge  as  con\'entional 
and  e\'en  desirable — at  least  to  be 
taken  for  granted].  Society  is  held 
up  lo  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — but  selectively.  A  sense  of 
the  past,  it  seems  to  me,  would  con- 
\ince  a  person  that  he  should  have 
at  worst  a  lo\'er's  quarrel  with 
America,  as  Frost  said  he  had  with 
the  world.  If  it  goes  beyond  that,  I 
want  him  to  prove  to  me  that  he  has 
grounds.  If  he  has  grounds,  I  want 
him  (or  her)  to  demonstrate  to  me 
a  willingness  lo  suffer  more  than 
the  prominent  incon\-enience  of 
parading  before  embassies  or  the 
equally  prominent,  though  less 
financially  taxing,  inconvenience  of 
speaking  at  writer's  conference. 

1  f  one  cannot  see  the  daily  par- 
ochial heroism,  grace,  and  sacri- 
fices of  love  in  this  most  \ulnerable 
of  societies,  he  is  willfully  blind. 
Will  the  young  writers  now  exposed 
to  our  influence  take  these  \urtues 
into  account?  A  disap[ininted  ro- 
mantic will  lament  the  imperfec- 
linns  of  the  sacrifice,  one  soured  on 
moral  e\olution  will  re\'ert  to  a 
glum  cynicism,  but  still  the  heroes 
of  the  real  world  are  here,  in 
.America,  with  us,  as  in  ancient 
fable  —  though  they  li\'e  and  ilie 
largely  unnoticed  unless  the  writer 
of  the  poem  or  fiction  "submit  the 
shews  of  things  lo  the  desires  of  the 
mind."  PtM'haps  that  is  what  he  is 
doing.  <md  it  is  the  desires  of  his 
mind   that  iire  cpieslionable. 

In    any    event,    the    angels    kee[i 
their  accustomed  places  ,  .  . 

RrpniUfd  hy  jtfrmissiit!)  from  /.M- 
PH/.M/S,  tlw  mDiilhly  joiinnil  of  Ililh- 
dala  Co//egK,  (cuturing  presentations  at 
I  lillsilale's  Center  for  Constructive 
Alternatives  and  its  Shavano  Institute 
for  \atii)niil  l.i-uilersbip. 


La  Salle.  Winter  1987- 
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THE  YEAR  IN  BRIEF 


FINANCIAL  1986-87 

Total  current  revenues $35,627,968 

Expenditures 35.454,948 

Excess  of  current  revenues  over  current 

expenditures  and  mandatory  transfers   .  .  .  173,020 

Net  current  fund  transfers  and 

other  adjustments (115,062) 

NET  INCREASE  IN  FUND  BALANCE $         57.958 

ENROLLMENT 

Unduplicated  student  headcount  (fall  semester) 

Day  division 3,228 

Evening  division    1.957 

Graduate  programs 987 

Total 6,172 

Financial  full-time  equivalents 
Day  division 3,017 

Credit  Hours  Offered 

Evening  &  Summer  Programs   28.581 

Graduate  Programs 11.343 

Fund  Balances 

June  30,  1987  June  30.  1986 

Current  funds— unrestricted $       326,010  $       306.211 

Current  fupds— restricted 637,234  599,075 

Student  loan  funds 5,284,084  5,217,143 

Endowment  and  similar  funds 11,712,267  10.793,257 

Unexpended  plant  and  retirement 

of  indebtedness  funds 8,244,564  8.067,138 

Net  investment  in  plant 39,293,410  37,822,866 

Supplemental  retirement  and 

agency  funds 713,365  693,021 

TOTAL $66,210,934  $63,498,711 


1985-86 


$33,446,007 

33,046,855 

399,152 

(369,711 

$ 

29.441 

3,278 

2,079 

1,060 

6,417 

3,013 

31,667 

12,144 

Change 

+ 

19,799 

+ 

38,159 

+ 

66,941 

+ 

919.010 

+ 

177,426 

+ 

1,470,544 

+ 

20,344 

+ 

2,712,223 

^^;^'^%w^\f 
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To  The  President  and  Trustees 
of  La  Salle  University 


INTRODUCTION 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  annual  Financial  Report  of 

La  Salle  University  for  the  fiscal  year  1986-87.  This  report  in- 
cludes financial  statements  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Business  Affairs  and  the  public  accounting  firm 
of  Marucci,  Ortals.  Annett  &  Geisel.  It  statistically  and  graphi- 
cally illustrates  some  of  the  more  important  areas  of  financial  ac- 
tivity and  the  continuing  development  of  the  University. 

Full-time  enrollment  in  the  undergraduate  day  programs  as 
measured  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  was  3,228 — a  slight 
decline  from  the  previous  yearenrollment  of  3.278.  Measured  in 
financial  full-time  equivalents  (tuition  revenue  divided  by  full- 
time  tuition)  it  was  3.017  and  3.013  respectively.  Based  upon  ex- 
pectations from  one  of  the  largest  applicant  pools  ever,  the 
University  expected  a  small  increase  in  day  enrollment  during 
1986-87.  However,  a  slight  reduction  in  the  yield  rate  was  ex- 
perienced and  an  evaluation  of  outcomes  indicates  this  reflected 
a  shift  related  to  the  broader  geographic  enrollment  base  and  a 
somewhat  softer  yield  from  the  more  distant  applicants.  Even 
though  somewhat  lower  than  anticipated,  the  enrollment  out- 
comes acknowledge  a  turning  point  from  the  gradual  declines 
experienced  during  the  last  several  years.  The  emerging  trend 
towards  on-campus  housing  continued  with  over  half  of  the 
freshmen  class  residing  in  University  facilities. 

APPLICATIONS.  ADMISSIONS  AND  ENROLLMENT 

Applications,  acceptances,  freshman  enrollments,  mean  SAT 
scores  and  high  school  quintile  rankings  of  the  freshmen  en- 
rolled full-time  in  the  University's  Day  Division  for  the  current 
and  previous  year  were: 


Applications 

Acceptances 

Enrolled 

Mean  SAT  scores: 

Freshmen  enrolled 

National  mean 
Percentage  of  entering 

freshmen  in  the  top  two 

high  school  quintiles 


1986-87 

1985-86 

2.899 

2.524 

2.047 

1,862 

738 

768 

977 

969 

906 

906 

72.5% 


72.3'^ 


In  addition  approximately  163  students  transferred  into  the 
University  from  other  institutions  subsequent  to  their  fresh- 
man vear 
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STUDENT  FEES 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES 


1986-87 

1985-86 

$6,150 

$5,590 

129 

118 

212 

192 

192 

178 

3,470 

3.370 

The  tuition,  fees  and  room  and  board  charges  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  current  and  previous  year  u'ere: 


Day  undergraduate  full-time  tuition 
Evening  division,  per  credit  hour 
Master  of  Business  Administration, 

per  hour 
Other  graduate  programs 
Average  room  and  board 

STUDENT  AID 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  University's  undergraduate 
student  body  received  financial  assistance  from  federal,  state. 
University  and  private  sources.  The  majority  of  students  eligible 
for  financial  aid  receive  an  "aid  package"  consisting  of  grants, 
loans  and  work  assistance  which  supplements  each  family's  con- 
tribution to  the  student's  total  educational  expenses. 

The  distribution  of  financial  gid  to  undergraduate  students 
during  the  current  and  previous  fiscal  year  was: 


Pennsylvania  state  grants 
Federal  programs 
Guaranteed  student 

loan  program 
University  aid 
Private  assistance 


1986-87 

$   1,461,159 
2,150,096 

4,379,472 

2,920,918 

890,183 


1985-86 

$    1.440.204 
2.268.084 

4.946,887 

2.523,869 

883.211 


$11,801,828      $12,062,255 


Gifts  and  grants  to  all  funds  totaled  $3,954,250  including 
$1,986,021  recorded  in  Unrestricted  Current  Funds  and 
$1,669,612  in  Restricted  Current  Funds.  This  continues  to  reflect 
outcomes  nearing  peak  levels  for  the  University  exceeded  only 
by  the  precedent  setting  outcome  of  last  year  which  included  a 
single  gift  of  $3.6  million  dollars  which  was  part  of  a  pledge  of 
$11  million  in  payment  for  the  new  library  presently  under  con- 
struction. The  University  is  grateful  for  the  continuing  support 
from  donors  which  is  a  major  source  of  providing  the  resources 
necessary  for  the  educational  services  we  render  As  we  en- 
counter the  increasing  costs  of  technology,  equipment,  and  ser- 
vices required  to  provide  the  La  Sallian  education,  in  the  face 
of  current  enrollment  trends  which  provide  traditional  tuition 
revenues  primarily  from  increases  in  fee  levels,  the  generous  sup- 
port of  contributors  is  a  very  important  partnership  providing 
the  margin  that  produces  our  success. 


While  continuing  to  exercise  an  informed  restraint  towards 
operating  costs,  the  increasing  need  for  enhanced  student  ser- 
vices, working  towards  restoring  some  real  income  losses  of 
faculty  and  staff  during  the  double-digit  years  of  inflation, 
escalating  insurance,  telecommunications,  and  new  programs 
development  all  combine  to  exert  upward  pressure  on  operating 
expenses  which  were  partially  offset  through  selective  reduc- 
tions in  some  part-time  sections,  economy  measures  in  institu- 
tional computing  and  lower  energy  costs. 

1986-87  AND  1985-86 

EDUCATIONAL  &  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES 

INCLUDING  MANDATORY  TRANSFERS 

(Expressed  in  OOO's) 


Net 

1986-87 

1985-86 

Change 

EDUCATIONAL 

AND  GENERAL 

Instruction 

$  9.137 

$  9,187 

- 

50 

Academic  Support 

2,457 

1.833 

+ 

624 

Student  Services 

2,885 

2,594 

+ 

291 

Public  Service 

740 

243 

+ 

497 

Institutional  Support 

5,428 

4,937 

+ 

491 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

Physical  Plant 

2,531 

2,218 

+ 

313 

Institutional  Computing 

1,021 

1.164 

- 

143 

Scholarships  and 

Fellowships 

2,964 

2.523 

+ 

441 

Total 

27.163 

24.699 

+ 

2.464 

Mandatory  Transfers 

2.163 

2.262 

- 

99 

Total  Educational 

&  General 

$29,326 

S26.961 

+ 

2.365 

ENDOWMENTS 

Earnings  on  unrestricted  endowment  funds  totaled  $472,652 
and  were  retained  in  current  funds.  A  net  gain  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  assets  of  $483,361  remained  in  unrestricted  endow- 
ments and  an  additional  $1 10.000  of  fiscal  1936-87  gifts  were 
transferred  into  unrestricted  endowments.  The  final  result  of  all 
activity  was  an  increase  of  $491,757  in  the  book  value  of  Un- 
restricted Endowment  funds  which  total  $8,886,284  at  June 
30,  1987. 

Restricted  endowment  funds  received  gifts  of  $126,876.  earn- 
ings on  investments  of  $154,859  and  net  gains  on  the  sale  of 
assets  of  $189,577.  $102,326  was  expended  (applied)  for  the 
purpose  designated  by  the  fund,  resulting  in  a  net  increase 
in  the  fund  of  $391,073  providing  a  year  end  book  balance 
of  $2,776,954. 

The  book  and  market  value  of  endowment  and  similar  funds 
at  June  30.  1987  was  $1 1.691,461  and  $13,256,173  respectively. 
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AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

The  primary  auxiliary  enterprise  operations  of  residence 
halls,  food  ser\-ice  and  campus  store  continue  to  achieve  self  suf- 
ficiency and  produced  a  $323,278  excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
pense. However,  this  was  reduced  in  the  cumulative  outcome 
of  auxiliary  enterprises  to  a  surplus  of  $192,678  by  the  need 
to  subsidize  the  operations  of  the  College  Union  facility, 
which  lacks  significant  revenue  potential,  and  a  Music  Theatre 
operating  deficit. 

CAPITAL  PROGRAMS 

At  June  30.  1987  construction  of  the  100.000  square  feet 
Connelly  Library  was  approximately  one-half  complete  with 
completion  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1988.  Librar\'  operations 
will  move  into  the  new  facility  during  the  summer  of  1988.  At 
that  time  the  Lawrence  Library  building  will  be  renovated  and 
converted  into  a  consolidated  administrative  complex.  Witii  the 
departure  of  most  administrative  offices  from  College  Hall  it  will 
then  be  renovated  to  provide  faculty  offices  and  classrooms  for 
the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Lastly,  the  Library 
Annex  facility  in  Wister  Hall  will  become  a  combined  retail  and 
text  book  store  operation  and  faculty  offices  for  the  nursing  pro- 
gram. The  present  campus  store  location  will  be  converted  into 
student  lounge  space. 

In  October  1986  the  University  issued  S9. 522. 000  in  revenue 
bonds  in  order  to  accomplish  certain  renovation  projects  (in- 
cluding those  mentioned  above),  build  a  student  rathskeller, 
construct  an  all-weather  track,  construct  additional  parking 
facilities,  demolish  certain  older  buildings,  and  install  an 
energy  management  system. 


Finally,  it  is  essential  that  we  acknowledge  our  gratitude  and 
indebtedness  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  our  trustees,  faculty, 
staff,  students,  alumnae,  alumni,  and  friends,  all  of  whose 
collective  contributions  in  so  many  ways  make  La  Salle  an 
outstanding  University. 

Sincerely. 


David  C.  Fleming 

\'ice  President  for  Business  Affairs^ 

and  Treasurer 
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FORM  #1 


BALANCE 

June  30,  1987  with  comparative 


ASSETS 

CURRENT  FUNDS: 
Unrestricted: 

Cash  and  short-term  investments   

Accounts  receivable — Note  #1 

Due  from  employees  and  others 

Inventories 

Deferred  charges — Note  #3   

Due  from  other  funds    

Total  Unrestricted 

Restricted: 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  other  funds   

Total  Restricted 

Total  Current  Funds 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS— Note  #4 

Cash 

Notes  receivable 

Due  from  other  funds   

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 

ENDOWMENT  &  SIMILAR  FUNDS— Note  #7 

Cash 

Investments  (at  cost)  Note  #2 

Irrevocable  bequests 

Objects  of  art 

Cash  Surrender  Value  of  Life  Insurance  .  .  . 

Total  Endowment  &  Similar  Funds 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Unexpended  and  Retirement  of  Indebtedness 

Cash 

Investments  (at  cost)  Note  #2 

Mortgage  receivable 

Construction  in  progress 

Total  

Investment  in  Plant 

Building  and  grounds 

Improvements  other  than  buildings 

Apparatus,  furniture  &  library    

Due  from  other  funds   

Undistributed  Capitalized  Interest 

Total  invested  in  plant 

Total  Plant  Funds 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  investments 

Due  from  other  funds   

Total  Agency  Funds 


1986-87 


637,234 


4.609.857 

315.358 
4,968.726 

5.284.084 


37,708 

11,691,461 

78,990 

1,498.072 
23,653 

13.329.884 


18.344.020 

36.695.755 
2.659,532 

12,759.488 

9,778,458 

112,177 

62.005.410 

80,349.430 


713,365 


713.365 


1985-86 


545,368 

1.227.446 

632,047 

485.325 

140,956 

133.341 

498.105 

443.921 

376.098 

487,346 

1.780.049 

1,506,029 

3.972,623 

4,285.408 

445,616 

164.767 

26.851 

599,075 

599.075 


4.884.483 


261,365 

4,949.161 

6.617 

5.217.143 


36,836 

10,270,125 

78.990 

1.458.072 
1.666 

11.845,689 


2.440 

6,664 

13.549.942 

10,592.704 

79.443 

178.318 

4.712.195 

158.802 

10.936.488 

35,411.945 
2,300.008 

11.858,362 
2,267,005 

51,837,320 
62.773.808 


481,949 
211,072 


693,021 


See  Accompanying  Notes  Which  Are 
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5HEET 

igures  at  lunc  'M).  1986 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

CURRENT  FUNDS: 
Unrestricted: 

Accounts  payable  and  current  commitments 

Salaries,  interest  and  other  accruals — Note  #5 

Payroll  taxes  accrued  and  withheld 

Deferred  income — Note  #6   

Due  to  other  funds 

Fund  balance 

Total  Unrestricted 

Restricted: 

Fund  Balance 

Total  Restricted 

Total  Current  Funds 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  University   

Total  Student  Loan  Funds 

ENDOWMENT  &  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Principal  of  funds — 

Restricted 

Quasi-unrestricted 

Life  Income  Funds 

Due  to  other  funds 

Accounts  Payable 

Total  Endowment  &  Similar  Funds 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Unexpended  and  Retirement  of  Indebtedness — Note  #8 
Fund  Balances — 

Unexpended  

Retirement  of  indebtedness 

Accrued  interest 

Due  to  other  funds 

Total  

Investment  in  Plant 

Bonds  payable — Note  #9 

Mortgage  obligations — Note  #9 

Total  bonds  and  mortgages  payable 

Net  investment  in  plant 

Total  Plant  Funds 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Supplemental  retirement  balances — Note  #10 

Deposits  held  in  custody  for  others   

Total  Agency  Funds 

1  Integral  Part  Of  The  Financial  Statements 


1986-87 

1985-86 

$ 

$ 

549,771 

326,849 

977,420 

934,118 

164,775 

54,993 

1,954,647 

1.846,473 

816,764 

326,010 

306,211 

3.972,623 


637,234 


637.234 
4,609,857 


4,554,536 
729,548 

5,284.084 


2,776.954 

8,886,284 

49,029 

1,617,617 

13,329,884 


6,948,483 

1,296,081 

131,715 

9,967.741 

18.344.020 


18.493.188 
4.218.812 

22.712.000 
39.293.410 

62.005,410 
80,349,430 


439,303 
274,062 

713,365 


4,285,408 


599,075 


599,075 
4,884,483 


4,498,231 
718,912 

5,217,143 


2,385,881 
8,394,527 

12,849 
1,035,763 

16,669 

11,845,689 


6,714.149 

1,352.989 

132.077 

2.737.273 


10.936,488 

9,465,000 
4,549,454 

14,014,454 
37.822,866 

51.837.320 

62.773.808 

481.949 
211,072 


693,021 
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NOTES  TO  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

NOTE  #1 — Accounts  Receivable 

The  June  30,  1987  and  1986  balance  of  current  fund  accounts 
receivable  reflects  tuition  to  be  collected  from  students,  tuition 
due  from  sources  other  than  the  students.  Campus  Store  book 
bills  and  receivable.  Food  Service  accounts  receivable,  and 
reimbursements  due  to  the  University  from  the  Christian 
Brothers  Communitv. 
NOTE  #2— Investments 

Investments  at  June  30,  1987  and  related  activity  for  the  year 
then  ended  is  as  follows: 


Endowment 
and  Similar 
Funds 

Restricted 
Quasi- 
Unrestricted 
Life  Income 

TOTAL 

PLANT  FUNDS 

Unexpended 
Retirement  of 
Indebtedness 

TOTAL 


Cost 


Net  Net  Net 

Market       Unrealized     Realized     Investment 
Value       Gain  (Loss)       Gain  Income 


S  2,7.59,462 

S  3,200,139  $    440,677  S 

189,577 

$ 

129,650 

8,577,612 

9,778,222     1,100,610 

483,361 

472.652 

254,387 

277,812          23,425 
$13,256,173  $1,564,712  $ 

20,137 
693,075 

- 

$11,691,461 

5 

602,302 

S  9,982,103 

S  9,877,122  $  (104,981)5 

- 

5 

354,380 

3,567,839 

3,591,993         24,154 

422 

250,893 

513,549,942 

513,469,115  5  (  80,827)$ 

422 

5 

605,273 

hivestments  at  [une  30,  1986  and  related  activity  for  the  year 
then  ended  is  as  follows: 


Endowment 

Net 

Net 

Net 

and  Similar 

Market 

Unrealized 

Realized 

Investment 

Funds 

Cost 

Value 

5  2.874,542 

Gain  (Loss) 

5    473,284 

Gain 

S    117,083 

ncome 

Restricted 

S  2,401,258 

5 

161,637 

Quasi- 

Unrestncted 

7,650,660 

8,710,986 

1,060,326 

343,481 

523,992 

Life  Income 

218,207 

255,176 

36,969 

268 

- 

TOTAL 

510,270,125 

511,840,704 

$1,570,579 

5    460,832 

5 

685,629 

PLANT  FUNDS 

Unexpended 

$  8,275,153 

5  8,275,153 

5 

$1,183,904 

5 

477,108 

Retirement  of 

Indebtedness 

2,317.551 

2,412,292 

94.741 

680 

186,071 

TOTAL 

510,592,704 

510,687,445 

5      94,741 

51,184,584 

$ 

663,179 

NOTE  #3— Deferred  Charges 

Salaries,  wages  and  other  expenditures  applicable  to  summer 
programs  are  deferred  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  deferred 
charges  also  include  Campus  Store  credits  for  books  returned 
to  the  publisher  for  which  the  Campus  Store  "cost  of  sales"  has 
been  relieved. 

NOTE  #4— Student  Loan  Funds 

Student  Loan  funds  are  comprised  of  $5,214,543  and  $5,149,862 
in  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Funds  and  $69,541  and  $67,281 
in  funds  applicable  to  the  Gulf  Student  Loan  Program  for  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1987  and  1986  respectively.  The  $5,214,543 
and  $5,149,862  in  funds  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  are  made  up  of  $4,554,536  and  $4,498,231  froru  the 
United  States  Government  and  $660,007  and  $651,631  from 
La  Salle  University. 

NOTE  #5 — Salaries,  interest  and  other  accruals 

The  University  offers  faculty  the  option  of  receiving  their  con- 
tract salary  over  nine  or  twelve  months.  At  June  30,  1987  and  1986 
there  were  accrued  faculty  salaries  totaling  $5ZJ,750  and  $524,(i72 
due  to  be  paid  to  the  fat:ulty  (luring  luly  and  August  1987  and 
1986  respectively. 

At  |une  30,  1987  and  1986  administrative,  staff  and  service  per- 
sonnel had  accumulated  vacation  benefits  of  approximately 


$400,001  and  $409,446  which  in  accordance  with  Financial  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  Statement  Number  43,  "Accounting 
for  Compensated  Absences"  is  included  in  this  liability  account 
balance.  It  is  Lhiiversity  policy  that  vacation  entitlements  can- 
not be  accumulated:  are  not  surrenderable  for  cash  (except  in 
certain  limited  circumstances);  and,  in  most  cases,  non-faculty 
personnel  are  not  replaced  during  periods  of  vacation  or  tem- 
porary absence. 

NOTE  #6— Deferred  Income 

Deferred  income  represents  the  tuition  revenues  of  the  summer 
programs  recorded  or  collected  prior  to  lune  30.  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  University  is  accrued  to 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

NOTE  #7— Endowment  and  Similar  Funds 

Endowment  and  similar  funds  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
Restricted  Endowment  Funds  which  are  funds  subject  to  restric- 
tions of  the  gift  instruments  requiring  the  principal  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity;  Term  Endowment  Funds  which  may  be 
expended  upon  the  passage  of  a  stated  period  of  time  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  particular  event.  Life  Income  funds  which  are 
contributed  to  the  University  and  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
the  donor  receives  some  income  earned  on  the  funds  with  pay- 
ments terminating  at  a  specified  time;  and  Quasi-Endowment 
Funds  (funds  functioning  as  endowments)  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  any  portion  of  which  may 
be  expended  at  Board  Discretion. 

NOTE  #8 — Unexpended  and  Retirement 
of  Indebtedness  Funds 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  new  library. 
Construction  costs  are  estimated  at  $11,000,000  of  which 
$4,712,195  has  been  spent  as  of  June  30,  1987.  Substantially  all 
of  the  financing  will  be  provided  for  by  way  of  a  gift  from  one 
source.  At  June  30,  1987  the  total  received  on  account  of  the  gift 
amounted  to  $6,166,398.  The  University  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  Provident  National  Bank  to  finance  the  completion 
of  the  library  project  until  the  balance  of  the  gift  is  received.  The 
loan  is  a  term  loan  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  and  will  be  drawn 
down  as  expenditures  are  required  to  complete  the  project.  The 
principal  outstanding  under  the  loan  is  due  in  full  on  lune  1, 
1992.  Interest  will  be  due  monthly  and  will  be  calculated  on  the 
unpaid  balance  at  a  rate  per  annum  which  is  at  all  times  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  a)  7V2%  and  b)  the  greater  of  i)  '2%  below  the 
prime  rate  and  ii]  11 '72%. 

The  1984  La  Salle  lhiiversity  Revenue  Bonds  Series  1  issued 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Authority  on 
behalf  of  the  LIniversity  requires  a  "Debt  Service  Reserve"  fund 
be  maintained  in  the  amount  of  $540,000.  The  1984  Series  II 
Bonds  issued  under  the  same  debt  instrument  require  a  "Debt 
Service  Reserve"  in  the  amount  of  $866,989.  Both  of  these  funds 
were  established  froru  a  portion  of  the  bond  proceeds, 

NOTE  9 — Plant  Funds — Bond  and  Mortgage  Obligations 
MORTGAGE  OBLIGATIONS 


Final 
Orig.      Maturity          Approx. 
Dale         Date               Rate 

Original 
Principal 
Amount 

SURANCE  COM! 

Principa 
6/30/87 

'ANY 

Balance 
6/30/86 

NORTHW/ESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN 

1972         1997        93/4%  (a) 
1972         1997        83.iO/o 

BENEFICIAL  SAVINGS  FUND 

$  3,000,000 
3.000,000 

5  1,985,563 
2,047,354 

5  2,104,193 
2,158.854 

1979        1994       9%% 
THE  FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANK 

250,000 

164,466 

179,265 

1980         1986        Prime  +  '?i''o 
TOTAL  MORTGAGE  OBLIGATIONS 

600,000 

21,429 
5  4,218,812 

107,142 
$  4,549,454 
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P.H.E.F.A.  BONDS  (b) 


1984  SERIES  I 

1995       6  5010  9  75%     $4,485,000    5  4,145,000    $4,255,000 

1984  SERIES  II 

1991        6  0  to  7  75%  5.900.000        4,480,000        5,210,000 

1986  SERIES  1(c) 

2006        5  7510  7.75%       11.855.000        9,868,188 


TOTAL  BONDS  PAYABLE 


$18,493,188    S  9,465,000 


TOTAL  MORTGAGES 
AND  BONDS  PAYABLE 


$22,712,000     $14,014,454 


(a|  As  an  assist  in  the  financing  of  Olney  Hall,  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  Department  of  Education  has 
granted  the  University  an  "interest  subsidy"  applicable  to  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  mortgage.  The 
subsidy  covers  the  spread  between  3%  and  G'A  %  on  the  annual 
debt  service  of  85%  of  the  total  eligible  cost  of  Olney  Hall 
which  is  a  constant  annual  grant  of  $115,025  for  a  period  of 
twent\'-five  years. 

(b)  Bonds  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Educational 
Facilities  Authority.  The  University  is  obligated  to  the  Authority 
under  a  loan  instrument  providing  for  payments  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt  service  on  the  revenue  bonds. 

(c)  The  1986  Series  I  Revenue  Bonds  consist  of  $2,855,000  of 
Term  Bonds  maturing  November  1.  2006  and  $9,000,000  of  De- 
ferred Interest  Bonds  maturing  November  1,  2002  and  2006.  At 
June  30,  1987  the  unamortized  deferred  interest  amounted  to 
$1,986,812.  The  deferred  interest  will  be  expensed  over  the  next 
five  years  bringing  the  principal  balance  on  the  1986  bonds 
to  $11,855,000. 

Aggregate  maturities  of  mortgages  and  bonds  payable  for  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  June  30,  1987  are  as  follows: 


1988 

$   1.305.622 

1989 

1.291.800 

1990 

1.389.664 

1991 

1.461,328 

1992 

1.689.502 

Thereafter 

13.574.084 

$22,712,000 

In  May  1983,  the  University  sold  a  $4,830,000  bond  issue 
(Revenue  Bonds,  First  Series  of  1983)  through  the  tax  exempt 
lending  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Educational 
Facilities  Authority  (the  Authority).  In  October  1984.  to  refund 
the  1983  Bonds,  the  University  sold  a  second  bond  issue  [First 
Series  of  1984)  through  the  Authority  amounting  to  $4,485,000. 
The  proceeds  from  this  issue  together  with  other  funds  available 
from  the  1983  Bonds  were  (i)  irrevocably  deposited  into  an 
escrow  fund  in  accordance  with  the  defeasance  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  trust  indenture  for  the  1983  Bonds  and  (ii)  were 
used  to  purchase  direct  obligations  of.  or  obligations  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  which  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  together  with  the  interest 
earned  thereon  will  be  sufficient  to  make  all  payments  of  interest 
on  and  to  redeem  all  principal  of  the  1983  Bonds. 

For  accounting  purposes,  the  issuance  of  the  1984  Bonds  to 
replace  the  1983  Bonds  constitutes  an  advance  refunding  and, 
accordingly,  as  of  October  1.  1984.  the  1983  Bonds  ceased  to  be 
a  liability  of  the  University  for  the  reason  that  the  University 
satisfied  the  defeasance  provisions  of  the  related  trust  indenture. 

NOTE  #10 — Supplemental  Retirement  Funds 

The  University  has  a  contributory  retirement  plan  for  all  of  its 
full-time  employees  who  are  at  least  25  years  of  age  with  at  least 
3  years  of  service.  The  University  and  the  employees  each  con- 


tribute 5%  of  the  employees  annual  earnings  to  the  plan.  The 
contributions  to  the  plan  are  plac:Kd  with  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  for  investment  in  an  individual  an- 
nuity for  each  employee.  The  University's  contribution  to  this 
plan  amounted  to  $421,156  and  $391,932  for  the  years  ended  June 
30.  1987  and  1986  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Retirement  Plan  the 
University  has  established  and  maintains  a  University  total  con- 
tributory prior  service  retirement  plan  which  is  managed 
through  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  This 
plan  provides  supplemental  retirement  income  for  a  closed 
group  of  employees  who  had  eligible  service  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  current  "regular"  retirement  program  of  the 
University.  The  University's  contribution  to  this  plan  amounted 
to  $30,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1986.  No  contribution  was 
due  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1987 

The  accumulated  plan  benefits  and  plan  net  assets  for  the 
University's  defined  benefit  plan  are  presented  below  as  of  the 
most  recent  valuation  dates;  January  1,  1987: 

Actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated 

vested  benefits $271,634 

Net  assets  available  for  plan  benefits $441,780 

The  assumed  rate  of  return  used  in  determining  the  actuarial 
present  value  of  accumulated  plan  benefits  was  9%.  com- 
pounded annually.  As  of  January  1.  1987  the  net  assets  available 
for  plan  benefits  exceeded  the  actuarially  computed  value  of 
vested  benefits  by  $170,146. 

NOTE  #11— Pledges 

Outstanding  pledges  at  June  30.  1987  totaled  $6,930,044  of 
which  $4,833,602  is  restricted  to  plant  fund  for  the  library 
project.  Pledges  are  not  reflected  in  the  financial  statements 
since  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  the  net  realizable  value 
of  such  pledges. 

NOTE  #12 — Change  in  Financial  Statement  Presentation 

For  the  vear  ended  June  30.  1987.  the  University  is  presenting 
its  restricted  current  funds  in  a  separate  fund  balance.  Prior  to 
this  the  University  presented  those  restricted  revenues  which 
were  unspent  at  year  end  as  deferred  income  and  any  prepaid 
expense  as  deferred  charges.  The  University  has  not  changed  its 
policy  under  the  concepts  of  fund  accounting  to  record  as 
revenues  only  those  revenues  which  have  been  expended  ac- 
cording to  their  restrictions  in  the  current  year.  Accordingly 
the  figures  for  June  30,  1986  have  been  restated  for  compari- 
son purposes. 

Also,  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1987  the  University  con- 
verted to  a  new  computer  system  which  required  a  new  chart  of 
accounts.  In  some  cases  the  new  system  combines  categories  of 
revenue  and  expense  differently  than  in  prior  years. 
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FORM  #2 


STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUNDS  REVENUES, 
EXPENDITURES  AND  OTHER  CHANGES 

for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1987 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1986 


CURRENT  REVENUES: 

Tuition  and  fees 

Government  grants  and  contracts 

Private  grants  and  contracts 

Private  gifts 

Activities  related  to  academic  areas 

Administrative  and  other  revenues   

Total  Educational  &  General  Revenues 

Sales  and  services  of  auxiliary  enterprises 

Total  Current  Revenues   

EXPENDITURES  AND  MANDATORY  TRANSFERS: 

Educational  and  General 

Instruction 

Academic  support 

Student  Services  and  Athletics   

Public  Service 

Institutional  support  .  . '. 

Operation  &  maintenance  of  physical  plant .... 

Institutional  computing 

Scholarships  and  fellowships 

Educational  and  General 

before  mandatory  transfers 

Mandatory  Transfers: 

Principal  and  interest  on  long-term  debt  .... 
Supplemental  retirement  fund 

Total  Mandatory  Transfers 

Total  Educational  and  General 

expenditures   

Auxiliary  Enterprises: 

Expenditures 

Mandatory  Transfers 

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

Total  expenditures  and 

mandatory  transfers 

EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  REVENUES 
OVER  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

AND  MANDATORY  TRANSFERS 

Excess  of  restricted  receipts  over 

transfers  to  revenues 

OTHER  TRANSFERS  AND  ADDITIONS/{DEDUCTIONS) 

Net  adjustments  of  prior  periods 

TRANSFERRED  "FROM"  OTHER  FUNDS: 

Endowment  funds  applied  for 

designed  purposes   

Quasi-endowment  funds   


1986-87 

Total 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 

1985-86 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

24,157.825 

74.961 

24.232.786 

22.551.050 

817,227 

462,750 

1.279,977 

1.317.140 

3,060 

502,083 

505,143 

352,522 

1,165,734 

704,779 

1.870,513 

1.493,131 

309.849 

31,796 

341,645 

314,602 

1.108.428 

1.108.428 

1.224,766 

27,562,123 
6.289.476 

33.851,599 


8,710,407 
2,086,190 
2.765,869 
71,656 
5,399.621 
2,430,677 
1.021.473 
2.901.433 


25,387 

326 

2.162 

673 

2,162,673 

27,549,999 

6,096 
31 

798 
782 

6,128.580 

33.678 

579 

173.020 


1.776,369 


1.776.369 


426.928 
371.062 
119.005 
668.525 
27.929 
100.451 


62.469 

1 

.776.369 

1 

776,369 

1 

776.369 

18,404 


35,821 


47.452 


15.817 
3,938 


29,338,492 
6,289.476 

35.627.968 


9,137.335 
2.457.252 
2,884.874 
740.181 
5,427.550 
2.531.128 
1.021.473 
2.963,902 

27.163.695 

2,162,673 

2.162.673 

29.326.368 


6.096.798 
31.782 

6.128.580 


35.454.948 

173.020 
18.404 

35.821 


63,269 
3.938 


27,253,211 
6.192.796 

33.446.007 


9.187.362 
1,832,947 
2,594,217 
243,110 
4,937,233 
2,217,785 
1,163,852 
2,522,873 

24,699.379 


2.231.703 
30,000 

2.261,703 


26.961.082 

6.053,991 
31.782 

6.085.773 
33.046.855 


399.152 


76.675 


95,865 


TRANSFERRED    TO"  OTHER  FUNDS: 

Land,  buildings  and  equipment    .  .  .  . 
Quasi-endowment  funds 

Net  Other  Transfers  and 
Additions/(Deductions) 

NET  INCREASE  IN  CURRENT 
FUND  BALANCE 


(126,494) 
(110,000) 


(153,221) 


19.799 


19,755 


38,159 


(126.494) 
(110.000) 


(133.466) 


57.958 


See  Accompanying  Notes  Wliicfi  Are  An  Integral  Part  Of  The  Financial  Statements 


(542,251) 


(369,711) 


29,441 


SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT 
ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 

The  significant  accounting  poHcies  followed  by  La  Salle 
University  are  described  below  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 
financial  statements  to  the  reader 

ACCRUAL  BASIS 

The  financial  statements  of  La  Salle  University  have  been 
prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  except  for  depreciation  account- 
ing as  explained  under  "fund  accounting"  and  for  gift  pledges 
which  are  recorded  when  collected.  The  statement  of  current 
fund  revenues,  expenditures,  and  other  changes  is  a  statement 
of  the  financial  activities  of  current  funds  related  to  the  current 
reporting  period.  It  does  not  purport  to  present  the  results  of 
operations  or  the  net  income  or  loss  for  the  period  as  would  a 
statement  of  income  or  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenses. 

To  the  extent  that  current  funds  are  used  to  finance  plant  assets, 
the  amounts  so  provided  are  accounted  for  as  (1)  expenditures, 
in  the  case  of  normal  replacement  of  movable  equipment; 
(2)  mandatory  transfers,  in  the  cases  of  required  provisions  for 
debt  amortization;  and  (3)  transfers  of  a  non-mandatory  nature 
for  all  other  cases. 

FUND  ACCOUNTING 

In  order  to  ensure  observances  of  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  resources  available  to  the  LIniversity,  the 
accounts  of  the  Universitv  are  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  "fund  accounting."  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  resources  for  various  purposes  are  classified  for  account- 
ing and  reporting  purposes  into  funds  that  are  in  accordance 
with  activities  or  objectives  specified.  Separate  accounts  are 
maintained  for  each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompanying  finan- 
cial statements,  funds  that  have  similar  characteristics  have  been 
combined  into  fund  group.  Accordingly,  all  financial  trans- 
actions have  been  recorded  and  reported  by  fund  group. 

Within  each  fund  group,  balances  restricted  by  outside  sources 
are  so  indicated  and  are  distinguished  from  unrestricted  funds 
allocated  to  specific  purposes  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Externally  restricted  funds  may  only  be  utilized  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  established  by  the  source  of  such  funds  and 
are  in  contrast  with  unrestricted  funds  over  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  retains  full  control  to  use  in  achieving  any  of  its  institu- 
tional purposes. 

Restricted  endowment  funds  are  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
gift  instruments  requiring  in  perpetuity  that  the  principal  be  in- 
vested and  the  income  only  be  utilized.  Quasi-endowment  funds 
(funds  functioning  as  endowments)  have  been  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  any  portion  of  unrestricted  endowment 
funds  may  be  expended  at  board  discretion.  Term  endowment 
funds  are  similar  to  endowment  funds  except  that  upon  the 
passage  of  a  stated  period  of  time  or  the  occurrence  of  a  particular 
event,  all  or  part  of  the  principal  may  be  expended. 

Investments  are  recorded  at  cost  of  purchase  or  at  market  value 
on  date  of  gift.  Gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale,  collection, 
or  other  disposition  of  investments  and  other  non-cash  assets  are 
accounted  for  in  the  fund  which  owned  them.  Ordinary  income 
derived  from  investments,  receivables,  and  the  like  is  accounted 
for  in  the  fund  owning  such  assets,  except  for  quasi-endowment 
fund  earnings  which  are  reported  as  revenues  in  unrestricted 
current  funds. 

All  other  unrestricted  revenue  is  accounted  for  in  the  un- 
restricted current  fund.  Restricted  gifts,  grants,  endowment  in- 
come and  other  restricted  resources  are  accounted  for  in  the 
appropriate  fund.  Restricted  current  funds  and  grants  are 
reported  as  revenues  and  expenditures  in  current  fund  when 
expended  for  current  operating  expenses. 

Investments  in  land,  buildings,  improvements  and  equipment 
are  carried  at  cost  and  depreciation  of  all  property  and  equip- 
ment, other  than  automobiles  and  trucks,  is  not  recognized. 
Depreciation  on  automobiles  and  trucks  is  provided  for  on  a 
straight-line  basis  over  the  estimated  useful  lives. 

Inventories  are  determined  by  specific  identification  and  are 
valued  at  cost  on  the  first  in  first  out  basis. 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  POLICIES 

Other  significant  accounting  policies  are  set  forth  in  the  finan- 
cial statements  and  the  notes  thereto. 
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<'OR\I  #3 


STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES 


For  the  year  ended  i 


REVENUES  AND  OTHER  ADDITIONS: 

Current  operating  revenues 

Earnings  on  investments 

Gifts  and  grants 

Interest  collected 

Realized  gain  on  investments 

Reimbursement  for  loan  cancellations 

Increase  in  deposits  held  for  others 

Prior  period  income 

Increase  in  cash  surrender  value  of  life  insurance  .  .  . 
Expended  for  plant  facilities 

(included  in  current  funds  expenditures)    

TOTAL  REVENUES  AND  ADDITIONS 

EXPENDITURES  AND  OTHER  DEDUCTIONS: 

Current  operating  expenditures 

Transferrred  to  individual  retirement  annuities    .... 

Reduction  of  high  school  mortgage  balance    

Loan  principal  cancelled/return  to  U.S.  Gov't 

Loan  collection  and  administrative  costs 

Expense  of  1986  bond  issue 

Interest  on  indebtedness 

Disbursements 

Total  expenditures  and  other  deductions    31.484.124  1.776,369 

TRANSFERS  AMONG  FUNDS— Additions/(Deductions): 

Mandatory: 

Principal  and  interest    (2,194.455)  

Non-mandatory: 

Expended  for  plant  facilities (126.494)  

Allocated  to  unrestricted  quasi  endowments (110, ()()())  

Restricted  endowment  funds  applied 47,452 

Other  Additions/(Deductions): 

Excess  of  restricted  receipts  over  transfers 

to  revenues 

Intra  fund  additions/(deductions)    

Total  transfers,  additions  and  (deductions) (2,383,497) 

Net  Increase/(decrease)  for  the  year 19,799 

Fund  balance  at  beginning  of  the  year 306,2  1  1 

Fund  Balance  at  end  of  the  year   $  326,010      $ 


Current  Funds 

Student 

Funds 

Loan 

Unrestricted           Restricted 

Funds 

Restricted 

$     33,851.599      $        1,776,369 

s     — 

$        

2,331 

129,650 

126,876 

90,384 

189,577 

20,606 

35,821                

3,222 

21,987 

33,887,420               1.776,369 

113,321 

471,312 

31,484,124               1,776,369 

27,123 

19,257 

15,817 


18,404 
3,938 

38,159 

38,159 
599.075 


46,380 


66,941 
5,217,143 


63: 


26,882 


26,882 


(12,175) 
(63,269) 

22,087 


(53,357) 


391,073 
2,385,881 


J4      $       5,284.084     $       2,776.954 


See  Accompanying  Notes  Which  Are  An 
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Nf  FUND  BALANCES 

ne  30,  1987 


nctioning  As  En 

dowments 

Lite  Income 

$        

16.043 
20.137 

Plant  Funds 

Supplemental 

Retirement 

Funds 

Unrestricted 
Quasi 

Unexpended 

$        

354.380 

Retirement 

of 

Indebtedness 

$        

250.893 

422 

Investment 
In  Plant 

Agency 
Funds 

s     — 

483.361 

$ 

155.698 

$        

39,489 

s     — 

62.990 


20 


483.381 


36.180 


354.380 


251.315 


341,337 


497.035 


39.489 


62.990 


110.945 


53.370 


82,135 


.10.945 


1.278.666 


1.332.036 


420.502 


420.502 


82,135 


(79.537) 
110.000 


1.023.813 


1,170,642 
218,206 


(22,08; 


(9,101) 


5,163 


8,376 

491,757 
8,394,527 

S 

(9.101) 

234.334 
6.714.149 

6.948.483      $ 

1.023.813 

(56.908) 
1.352.989 

1.296.081 

i_ 

1.394.011 

1.470.544 
37.822.866 

39,293.410 

S 

36.180 
12.849 

49.029 

$ 

(42.646) 
481.949 

439.303      $ 

62.990 

211.072 

s 

8,886.284 

274.062 

egral  Part  Of  The  Financial  Statements 
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FORM  #4 


STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUNDS  REVENUES 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1987 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1986 


I.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL: 
Tuition  and  Other  Student  Fees: 

Day  division   

Evening  division  and  other  part-time  programs 

Summer  programs 

Graduate  Religion  programs 

Master  of  Business  Administration    

Master  in  Bi-lingual  Education    

Master  in  Education 

Miscellaneous  programs 

Total  Tuition  and  Other  Student  Fees 

Gifts  and  Grants: 

The  Christian  Brothers 

Federal  grants  and  contracts 

State  and  local  government  grants  and  contracts 

Private  grants  and  contracts 

Private  gifts • 

Total  Gifts  and  Grants    

Activities  Related  to  Academic  Areas; 

Graduation  fees 

Testing  services 

Admission  application  fees   

La  Salle-in-Europe  program 

Other  activities 

Total  Activities  Related  to  Academic  Areas    . 

Administrative  and  Other  Revenues: 

Athletics   

Earnings  on  investments 

Deferred  Note  Program 

General  administrative  revenues    

Total  Administrative  &  Other  Revenues 

TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 

GENERAL  REVENUES   

II.  AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES: 

Residence  Halls 

Food  Services   

Campus  Stores 

College  Union  Facilities 

Music  Theatre 

Special  Activities   

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises   

TOTAL  CURRENT  REVENUES 


1986-87 

1985-86 

Llnrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

18,357,789 

18.357.789 

16,564,855 

2,598,168 

2.598.168 

2,721,324 

859,535 

859.535 

986,720 

296,349 

296.349 

289,673 

1,814,378 

1.814.378 

1.774.945 

117,751 

117.751 

106,947 

113,855 

49,201 

163.056 

93,211 

25,760 
74.961 

25.760 
24.232.786 

233.059 

13,375 

24,157,825 

22,551,050 

233.059 

229,276 

115.025 

167.465 

282.490 

210,416 

702,202 

295,285 

997.487 

1,106,724 

3,060 

502,083 

505.143 

352,522 

932,675 

704,779 

1.637,454 

1,263,855 

1,986,021 

1,669.612 

3,655,633 

3,162,793 

42,160 

42.160 

45,030 

57,181 

57,181 

45,809 

81,927 

81.927 

73,535 

102,313 

102.313 

143,246 

26,268 

31,796 

58.064 

6,982 

309,849 

31,796 

341,645 

314,602 

81,535 

81.535 

78,695 

719,636 

719.636 

858,717 

178,455 

178.455 

158,013 

128.802 

128.802 
1.108.428 

29.338.492 

129,341 

1,108,428 

1.224.766 

27,562,123 

1.776,369 

27.253,211 

2,345,372 

2.345.372 

2,193,186 

2,292,469 

2,292.469 

2.136.217 

1,439,791 

1.439.791 

1.294.929 

136,912 

136.912 

130,836 

74,932 

74.932 

82,589 

355,039 

6,289,476 

6.289.476 
35.627.968 

fi.  192.796 

33,851,599 

1,776,369 

33.446.007 
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AROUND  CAMPUS 


La  Salle  Dedicates  New  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony  House 


Guesis  mingling  after  the  dedication  of  the  only  uni\ersit\-sponsored  Tea  Ceremon\   House  on  the  East  coast,  on  Sept.  27. 


La  Salle  introduced  the  area's  first 
Japanese  Tea  Ceremony  School  and  of- 
ficially opened  its  new  Tea  Ceremony 
House  on  September  27. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Japanese 
Tea  Ceremon\-  was  conducted  b\'  tea 
masters  from  the  Urasenke  School  in 
\evv  York  Cit\'  in  the  Dan  Rodden 
Theatre  in  the  La  Salle  Union.  The  Tea 
Ceremony  House,  located  on  the 
Belfield  Estate  portion  of  La  Salle's 
campus  on  the  west  side  of  20th  St. 
below  01ne\'  Ave,,  was  dedicated  later 
that  afternoon. 

As  an  official  branch  of  the  Lfrasenke 
Tea  School,  La  Salle  will  be  the  only 
college  or  uni\ersity  on  the  East 
coast — and  one  of  only  a  handful  in  the 
L'nited   States — offering  instruction   in 


the  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony,  The  uni- 
\-ersity  is  introducing  a  Japanese  Stud- 
ies Program  this  fall  that  also  includes 
language,  art,  and  business  manage- 
ment courses. 

Urasenke.  the  Japanese  Tea  Cer- 
emony School,  originated  in  Kyoto, 
Japan  where  Chado,  or  "the  wa\'  of  the 
tea,"  is  perfected,  Chado,  a  ritualized 
e\'ent,  blends  aesthetic,  social,  and 
spiritual  aspects  into  one  of  the  richest 
threads  of  Japanese  culture.  The  cer- 
emony is  ordinarily  conducted  for  a 
maximum  of  five  people  and  can  last 
anywhere  from  20  minutes  to  five 
hours. 

"The  Japanese  Tea  Ceremon>-  trans- 
forms what  man\'  consider  a  mundane 


act  into  an  elaborate  art  form,"  ex- 
plained Brother  Joseph  Keenan,  F,S,C,, 
Ph.D..  the  coordinator  of  La  Salle's  Tea 
Ceremony  School.  "Conversation  dur- 
ing tea.  for  example,  deals  onK-  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  moment  so 
that  attention  sta\s  focused  on  the  here 
and  now.  This  makes  it  easier  to  savor 
some  of  the  subtle  details  of  the  oc- 
casion— the  taste  of  the  tea,  the  aroma 
of  the  incense,  the  flower  arrange- 
ments, and  the  architecture," 

Brother  Keenan  said  that  the 
aesthetic  dimension  of  the  ceremon\'  in- 
cludes an  appreciation  of  the  utensils 
used  to  serve  the  tea.  "Utensils  are  re- 
garded as  objects  of  art  in  their  own 
right,"  he  added.  "ever\thing  from  the 
iron  tea  kettle  to  the  delicateh'  curved 
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bamboo  scoop  used  to  put  the  pow- 
dered tea  in  the  bowl." 

La  Salle's  new  Tea  Ceremony  House 
is  located  on  its  recenth-  acquired 
Belfield  Estate  in  a  former  cottage 
which  was  constructed  during  Colonial 
Days  on  ground  where  William  VVister 
first  planted  "wisteria"  which  he  had 
brought  back  from  Japan  early  in  the 
19th  century.  The  tea  and  preparation 
rooms  are  modeled  after  the  traditional 
16th  century  Japanese  Tea  Room  which 
is,  ideally,  located  in  a  peasant  farmer's 
hut. 

Brother  Keenan,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  the  university,  first 
developed  an  interest  in  Japanese  cul- 
ture about  six  years  ago  when  he  at- 
tended lessons  in  the  Japanese  Tea  Cer- 
emony at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art. 

Brother  Keenan  wrote  a  paper  dis- 
cussing parallels  and  simularities  be- 
tween the  tea  ceremon\'  and  Roman 
Catholic  Mass  for  the  Morth  American 
Academy  of  Liturgy.  After  being  asked 
by  that  group  to  conduct  a  tea  cer- 
emony, he  began  taking  weekly  lessons 
at  the  Urasenke  school  in  New  York. 

Brother  Keenan  said  that  lessons  in 
the  Japanese  Tea  Ceremon\'  will  be  of- 
fered on  a  limited  basis  at  first  but  will 
be  available  to  both  La  Salle  Uni\-ersity 
students  and  the  general  public. 
Eventually,  the  university  hopes  to  add 
a  full  time  instructor  and  offer  courses 
for  academic  credit  as  part  of  its  regular 
curriculum. 

"We  also  ha\'e  plans  for  enlarging  La 
Salle's  Tea  House  so  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  largest  tea  complexes  outside 
of  Japan."  he  added. 

Unique  Spanish  Course 
Offered  for  Police 

La  Salle  University  has  designed  an 
intensi\'e,  non-credit  "Spanish  for  Law 
Enforcement"  course  for  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
that  is  now  being  offered  on  its  main 
campus  at  20th  St.  and  Olney  Ave. 

Some  15  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment have  been  selected  from  ap- 
proximately 200  applicants  to  partici- 
pate in  the  initial  program  that  began 
on  Sept.  23  and  continues  weekly  until 
January  30.  They  include  members  of 
the  East  Detective  Division,  Highway 
Patrol.  Narcotics  Unit,  and  9th,  25th, 
and  26th  Districts. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  offered  by  La  Salle 
University's  Spanish  Department  fac- 
ulty, is  to  enable  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  speak  and  understand 
Spanish  well  enough  to  communicate 
with  Hispanics  who  live  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
treat  this  ever-growing  population  with 
equity  and  responsiveness. 


Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner  Kevin  \1.  Tucker  introduces  Dr.  Leonard  Brownstein  and 
Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  at  press  conference  announcing  the  universit\'s  new  Spanish 
Law  Enforcement  course  for  police  officers. 


"Dr.  Glenda  XL  Kuhl,  dean  of  La 
Salle's  Evening  Di\ision  and  Summer 
Sessions,  said  that  the  "Spanish  for  Law 
Enforcement"  course  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  university's  Continuing 
Professional  Education  program.  "We 
have  the  ability  and  resources  to  de- 
\'8lop  quality  programs  designed  to 
satisfy  the  most  specific  needs  of  busi- 
ness, industry',  and  the  community,"  she 
said. 

Dr.  Kuhl  added  that  La  Salle's 
Spanish  Department  facult\'.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  Brownstein,  is 
"eminenth-  qualified  and  well  ex- 
perienced" in  successfully  teaching 
Spanish  to  professionals  of  various 
fields.  "Our  Master's  Degree  Program 
in  Bilingual/Bicultural  Studies 
(Spanish]  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  attempt 
to  meet  both  the  need  for  language 
skills  and  the. need  for  cultural  under- 
standing and  appreciation  as  demon- 
strated by  teachers  and  other  urban 
professionals  who  work  with  the  His- 
panic community." 

La  Salle's  "Spanish  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment" program  will  consist  of  two  parts, 
both  of  which  will  include  instruction 
in  the  Spanish  language  and  in  cross- 
cultural  realities  and  experiences. 
Classroom  acti\'ities  will  include  role- 
playing  and  situational  exercises  which 
are  rele\'ant  to  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement. 

Part  I  will  help  the  law  enforcement 
officer  acquire  the  fundamentals  of 
communication    and    a    basic    under- 


standing of  the  cross-cultural  and  bi- 
cultural  Hispanic  communities.  Part  II 
is  an  intensive  immersion  experience 
designed  to  expand  and  solidify 
language  skills  and  cultural  under- 
standing. Particular  problems  of  the 
Hispanic  communit\-  will  be  explored 
by  experts. 

"Together  the  two  parts  are  designed 
to  enable  the  law  enforcement  officer 
not  only  to  have  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  function  within  the  Hispanic 
community,  but  to  be  at  ease  in  so  doing 
and  to  have  acquired  a  genuine  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  this  cul- 
ture," said  Dr.  Kuhl. 

Catholic  U.  President 
Given  Honorary  Degree 

Re\-.  William  J.  B\ron,  S.J.,  president 
of  The  Catholic  Uni\'ersity,  was  honor- 
ed as  "a  national  leader  in  Catholic 
Higher  Education"  at  the  uni\'ersity's 
annual  Fall  Honors  Convocation  on  Oc- 
tober 25  in  the  Union  Ballroom,  on  cam- 
pus. 

Father  Byron,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  The  Catholic  University  since 
1982,  was  awarded  an  honorar\'  doctor 
of  humane  letters  degree.  He  shared 
the  spotlight  with  467  La  Salle  Dean's 
List  students — including  167  men  and 
women  from  the  uni\'ersit>'s  E\'ening 
Division. 

La  Salle's  provost.  Brother  Emery  C. 
Mollenhauer,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  sponsored 
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Father  Byron  for  his  degree  which  was 
presented  bv  Brother  President  Patrick 
Ellis.  F.S.C'  Ph.D. 

Father  Byron,  who  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Scranton  from 
1975-82,  grew  up  in  the  Germantown 
section  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  St.  Louis  University  where  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  and  licen- 
tiate in  philosophy  and  a  master's 
degree  in  economics.  He  holds  a  doc- 
torate in  economics  from  the  Uni\'ersity 
of  Maryland. 

"He  equipped  himself  as  a  full\- 
credentialed  academic  colleague  to  be 
both  sound  and  relevant,  at  a  time  when 
the  American  Church  is  striving  to  be 
the  same,"  said  Mollenhauer  in  his  cita- 
tion presenting  Father  B\Ton  for  his 
degree. 

"At  Catholic  L'ni\ersit\-  he  has  forged 
ahead  with  a  broadh'  based  program  of 
development.  In  a  time  when  precise 
distractions  are  not  popular  in  the  na- 
tional awareness,  he  has  clarified  for  a 
broad  public,  the  uniqueness  of  Cath- 
olic University's  ties  to  the  Church, 
without  beclouding  the  fundamental 
purpose  it  shares  with  all  of  us  sister 
institutions." 

A  member  of  22  academic.  ci\'ic.  and 
ecclesiastical  boards  and  councils. 
Father  Byron  is  a  former  U.S.  Army 
paratrooper  and  a  former  editorial  staff 
member  of  America  magazine.  He  has 
written  extensively  in  religious  and 
educational  journals  and  national  pub- 
lications about  economic  and  ethical 
theory  and  contemporary  social  issues. 

La  Salle's  President 

Plays  Major  Role  at 

Convocation  for  Pope 

La  Salle's  Brother  President  Patrick 
Ellis,  F.S.C,  Ph.D.,  played  a  major  role 
at  the  assembly  of  some  200  presidents 
of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  higher  education  session  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  at  Xa\'ier  Uni\-ersity,  in 
Xew  Orleans,  on  Sept.  12. 

Brother  Patrick  led  the  singing  of 
"The  Xational  Anthem,  "  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  convocation,  and  the  "Salve 
Regina,"  after  the  Pope  spoke.  The 
pope  picked  up  his  microphone  and 
joined  in  during  the  latter  hymn. 

La  Salle's  president,  who  is  the  im- 
mediate past  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Universities,  had  the  op- 
portunity to  shake  hands  and  e.xchange 
a  few  words  with  the  pontiff  who 
greeted  the  college  presidents  seated  in 
the  front  row  after  his  remarks.  He  also 
had  met  the  Pope  when  John  Paul  stop- 
ped in  Philadelphia  during  his  first  trip 
to  the  United  States  in  1979. 

Brother  Patrick  says  that  the  college 
presidents    generalK-    appeared    "very 
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Byron  (center|,  president  of  The  Catholic  University,  receives  honorary 
ne  letters  degree  from  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  (left),  as  his  sponsor. 
Mollenhauer.  the  university's  provost,  watches. 


supporti\e"  of  the  Pope's  remarks  to 
the  educators.  They  were  also  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
it  a  point  to  meet  with  higher  education 
officials  during  both  of  his  visits  to  this 
countr\-.  demonstrating,  as  one  said, 
"an  awareness  that  is  all  to  the  good." 
A  former  university  professor,  himself, 
John  Paul  has  an  excellent  relationship 
with  educators. 

La  Salle's  president  says  that  the 
Pope  "opened  a  new  vein  of  thought" 
by  mentioning  in  his  remarks  to  the 
educators  that  the  discipline  of  theology 
realh'  has  two  modes  of  existence — as 
an  academic  department,  in  which  its 
free  inquiry  must  be  safeguarded,  and. 
also,  an  ecclesiastical  dimension  be- 
cause its  data  are  divineK'  revealed. 
Therefore,  the  Bishop,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  teaching  church,  ought  to 
ha\e  an  integral  relationship  with  cam- 
pus life. 

This  is  a  "ver\-  fertile  kind  of 
thought."  explained  Brother  Patrick, 
"and  is  a  rather  different  emphasis 
from  what  the  press  picks  up  which  is 
a  control  emphasis.  I  think  it  needs  a  lot 
of  further  exploration,  but  I  don't  think 
it's  pretty  juridical  or  control  oriented." 

University  Opens  New 
Nightclub  and  Eatery 
in  Center  of  Campus 

While  colleges  all  o\er  the  country 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  campus.  La  Salle  Uni\'ersit\- 
has  done  something  about  it. 


La  Salle  has  recently  opened 
Backstage  and  Intermissions,  a  unique 
non-alcoholic  nightclub  and  eatery 
built  on  campus  by  the  university  itself. 

Located  in  the  Student  Union  Build- 
ing, this  unusual  entertainment  and 
dining  facility  offers  La  Salle  students 
a  flexible  and  friendly  backdrop  for  a 
variety  of  social  activities  intended  to 
keep  them  from  indulging  in  alcohol 
and  going  off  campus  for  entertain- 
ment. 

In  keeping  with  La  Salle's  recently 
established  alcohol  policy  (alcohol  is 
banned  on  campus  for  students  under 
age  21)  only  mocktails,  non-alcoholic 
beer  and  wine,  fountain  soda,  sparkling 
cider  and  perrier  water  are  ser\ed  in 
both  places.  Both  Backstage  and  Inter- 
missions are  opened  from  8  P.M.  to  mid- 
night on  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  8  P.M.  to  2  .A.M.  on  Friday  and 
Saturday'. 

According  to  Steve  Greb,  director  of 
Food  Ser\ices  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  established  the  new  facility, 
"When  the  new  alcohol  policy  was  es- 
tablished we  realized  that  life  on  cam- 
pus would  change  drastically.  That's 
when  this  idea  evoh'ed. 

"We  needed  a  location  that  would 
serve  as  an  attractive,  fun  alternati\-e 
for  students."  Greb  explained.  "The 
non-alcoholic  drinks  will  ne\'er  replace 
real  beer  and  alcohol,  but  we're  offer- 
ing the  students  more.  We  offer  at- 
mosphere, entertainment,  the  quality  of 
which  the\'d  have  to  go  downtown  to 
get,  a  great  place  to  socialize,  and  a 
location  they  can't  beat — the  center  of 
campus." 
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Intermissions  has  become  a  popular  gathering  place  for  students  on  campus. 


The  nightclub,  Backstage,  has  a  seven 
foot  high  \'ideo  screen,  dance  floor.  D.J, 
booth  and  control  room.  Each  night  of 
the  week  offers  a  different  type  of 
entertainment  ranging  from  popular 
local  bands,  comedians,  and  student 
performers  to  classic  movies  and  theme 
parties. 

The  eatery.  Intermissions,  seats  75 
and  boasts  a  trendy  menu  of  potato 
skins,  nachos,  stir-fry,  pizzas  and 
charbroiled  burgers.  It  is  open  during 
the  day  serving  cafeteria  style,  with 
waiter  and  waitress  service  in  the  eve- 
ning hours. 

Both  the  entertainment  and  dining 
areas  were  designed  by  architect  Ed 
Bronstien,  who  also  designed  The  Frog, 
The  Commissary  and  the  Heartthrob 
Cafe  in  center  city. 


Ten  Members  Named  to 
President's  Associates 

Ten  prominent  business,  communica- 
tions, legal,  and  medical  leaders  have 
been  added  to  La  Salle  University's 
Council  of  President's  Associates,  it  was 
announced  bv  Brother  President 
Patrick  Ellis,  F.'S.C  Ph.D. 

They  will  join  a  group  of  34  men  and 
women  who  advise  La  Salle's  president 
and  other  key  administrators  in  such 
areas  as  curriculum,  development,  fine 
arts,  athletics,  and  student  career  place- 
ment. 

The  new  members,  who  will  serve 
three  year  terms  are: 

Debra  L.  Amper,  director  of  public 
affairs,  Provident  National  Bank,  Phila- 


delphia: Denis  B.  Cummings,  '64,  vice 
president,  Merrill  Lynch  Asset  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Thomas 
Curley,  '70,  president,  USA  Today, 
Rosshn,  Va.:  James  R.  Melinson,  '61,  a 
Philadelphia  attorne\',  and  John  Pet- 
line,  '65,  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Tasty  Baking  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Also:  Charles  Pizzi,  '72.  Philadel- 
phia's director  of  commerce:  William  R. 
Sautter,  '71,  president,  Elliott-Lewis 
Corp.,  Philadelphia;  Peter  F.  Smith,  '67, 
first  vice  president.  Dean  Witter 
Reynolds,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Timothy  Urbanski,  '67,  M.D.,  Ambler 
(Pa. I  Medical  Associates,  and  John  F. 
White,  '67,  partner.  Coopers  &  L\'brand, 
Philadelphia. 

New  Residence  Halls 
to  be  Constructed 

La  Salle's  Board  of  Trustees  recently 
appro\'ed  the  administration's  proposal 
to  proceed  with  the  design  phase  for 
additional  housing  on  campus.  Ten- 
tative plans  call  for  the  popular  Town 
House  concept  of  universit\'  housing  to 
accommodate  between  300  and  400  resi- 
dent students. 

An  increasing  lack  of  university  hous- 
ing in  recent  years  has  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan.  With  more  than 
1,400  undergraduate  day  students  (40' V 
of  the  entire  student  bodyj  presently 
living  on  campus,  the  university  now 
enjoys  the  highest  resident  population 
in  its  historj'. 

More  than  60';  of  the  current 
freshman  class  are  residents.  An  ad- 
ditional 35  students  are  housed  in  a 
wing  of  the  Germantown  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 

LIniversity  administrators  are  work- 
ing on  both  an  architectural  and 
financial  package  for  the  Town  Houses. 
The  additional  facilities  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  September,  1989. 


Brother  Andrew  Bartley.  F.S.C.,  for- 
mer principal  of  La  Salle  College 
High  School, has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  community  affairs  at  La  Salle 
University.  He  was  the  university's 
director  of  admissions  from  1972-77. 


La  Salle's  John  Schwab  (right)  is  congratulated  by  teammate 
and  runner-up.  Bill  Selgrath,  after  becoming  the  Explorers' 
first  Big  Five  individual  cross  country  champion  by  beating 
a  field  of  40  runners  at  Philadelphia's  Belmont  Plateau  on 
Oct.   17. 


Edward  A.  Turzanski, '81,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  director  of  government  affairs  at 
La  Salle  Universily.A  member  of  the 
La  Salle  staff  since  84.  he  most  re- 
cently served  as  the  university's  as- 
sociate director  of  alumni. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


'38 


50th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Nicholas  A.  Poiicarpo,  M.D.,  and  Harry  C. 
Scarpa,  M.D.,  ha\'e  been  named  co-chairmen 
of  their  class  reunion  committee. 

'J8 

40th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

James  Barry,  Frederick  Bernhardt.  James  F. 
Curran.  Thomas  B.  Harper,  III.  Esq..  Thomas 
J.  Hickey.  Jphn  L,  McCloskey.  John  T.  Con- 
nors. Francis  T.  Foti.  Joseph  D.  McMenamin, 
D.O.,  and  Angelo  J.  Perri  are  serving  on  their 
class  reunion  committee, 

^50 

Joseph  H.  Foster,  Esq.,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Procedural  Rules  Committee. 

'52 

Raymond  J.  McMahon  received  the  Samuel 
A.  Greeley  Local  Government  Service 
Award,  presented  to  local  public  works  of- 
ficials across  the  United  States,  for  his  31 
years  of  service  to  the  Cit\-  of  Philadelphia. 

^53 

35th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Peter  J.  Finley,  Ph.D.,  John  J.  French,  Gerald 
Gawronski,  Edward  M.  Groody,  James  J. 
McDevitt,  M.D.,  G.  Russell  Reiss,  M.D.,  and 
John  Zaccaria  are  serving  on  their  class  re- 
union committee. 

'^6 

James  H.  Breen  is  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  CommunitN  and  Public  Affairs  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  in  \'ew  Mex- 
ico. 

'57 

Theodore  J.  Cheski  is  an  employment  con- 
sultant, specializing  in  placing  data  pro- 
cessing professionals,  with  Dougherty  and 
Associates.  Blue  Bell.  Pa.  Victor  M.  Gavin 
teaches  Spanish  at  La  Salle  College  High 
School,  Wvndmoor,  Pa. 


'58 


30th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Joseph  D.  Gallagher,  Joseph  M.  Gindhart, 
Esq.,  Kenneth  G,  Hager,  Eugene  Kelly, 
Patrick  Kennedy,  Richard  Galvin,  Charles 
Lamb,  John  F,  Mogosin,  Jr.,  William  Parkes 
and  Robert  H,  Morro  are  ser\ing  on  their 
class  reunion  committee. 

'60 


Cullen 


J.  Russell  Cullen,  Jr.,  president  of  Nason  and 
Cullen.  Inc.,  in  \Va>ne,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mercy 
Catholic  Medical  Center  and  its  parent  cor- 
poration. Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center 
Foundation.  Charles  W.  Linck  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  finance  for  Suburban 
Airlines.  Inc..  Reading.  Pa. 


'61 


f>» 


4iaAii 


John  T.  Savage  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Employee  Relations  and  Communica- 
tions Operation  at  the  GE  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

'62 

Thomas  Ryan  was  named  auditor  for  the  Un- 
empIo\  ment  Compensation  Tax  Office  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 

'^3 

25th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Vincent  Di  Paolo,  William  A.  Garrigle,  Esq., 


Terence  K.  Heaney,  Esq.,   and  Bernard  A. 

O'Connor  are  serving  on  their  class  reunion 
committee.  Stanley  J.  Birch,  Jr.,  was  named 
to  a  one-year  term  on  the  YMCA  board.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

^64 

Thomas  J.  Cassidy  was  named  senior  vice 
president  uf  Ticor.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  James 
A.  Dougherty  was  appointed  regional  direc- 
tor of  appeals  in  the  IRS  Mid-Atlantic  Region 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia. 

:65 

Larry  V.  Thren  was  appointed  vice  president 
in  charge  of  personnel  and  human  relations 
at  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Pottstown.  Pa. 

;66 

Michael  D.  Mueller  was  appointed  ex- 
eculi\e  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Har\ard  Folding  Box  Company.  Lynn, 
Mass. 


'68 


20th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

James  E.  McCloskey,  James  M.  Penny,  Jr., 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  J,  Powell  are  serving  on 
their  class  reunion  committee. 

^69 

MARRIAGE:  Francis  J.  McCabe  to  Jane  Reis. 

'70 


Pappas  Slane 

Walter  J,  Griffin  was  named  chief  financial 
officer  of  Gwynedd-Mercy  College.  William 
D.  Mullen  joined  Progress  Federal  Savings 
Bank,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  business  development  in  the  VIP  Pri- 
orit\  Banking  Department.  Thomas  N.  Pap- 
pas was  elected  senior  vice  president-Na- 
tional Sales  and  .Marketing  Department,  at 


La  Salle.  Winter  1987- 
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Johnson  and  Hjggins'  Philadelphia  office. 
Gerald  Slane  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  Davor  Photo,  Inc..  Bensalem.  Pa. 

'71 


Peter  J.  Fallon  is  now  a  regional  sales  man- 
ager with  PI  Industries  in  Santa  Anna.  Calif. 
Salvatore  C.  Forgione,  CPCU,  has  joined 
Penn-America  Insurance  Company.  Hat- 
boro.  Pa.,  as  underwriting  manager.  Dennis 
J.  Neraeth  was  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
production  for  the  midwestern  and  western 
processing  plants  for  Kraft.  Inc..  Operations 
and  TechnologN   Group.  Glenview.  111. 


'72 


Cohen 


John  T.  Cassidy  was  appointed  director  of 
sales  operations  for  ConAgra  Consumer 
Frozen  Food  Company,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  manufacturers  of  frozen  prepared 
foods. 

Robert  Cohen,  CP.A,  has  been  promoted  to 
audit  principal  at  the  certified  public  ac- 
counting firm  of  Glickman.  Berko\itz. 
Levinson  and  Weiner.  P.C.  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 
Jack  Meen  \vas  named  general  practice  part- 
ner of  telecommunications  and  health  care 
at  Coopers  and  Lybrand's  Philadelphia  of- 
fice. 

73 

15th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Richard  Goldschmidt,  Albert  R.  Riviezzo, 
Esq.,  and  Raymond  Regan  are  ser\ing  on 
their  class  reunion  committee.  Robert  Dwyer 
is  the  controller  at  .Ametek  Controls 
Division. 

Joseph  E.  Pedrick  was  named  general  prac- 
tice partner  of  financial  services  and  health 
care  at  Coopers  and  Lybrand's  Philadelphia 
office. 

Eugene  G.  Cattle  received  an  award  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  .Vational  Council 
of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs.  Inc. 
(\CHELP).  for  his  contributions  as  president 
during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985.  His  responsibilities 
included  lobbying  and  getting  support  for 
student  loan  funding.  Cattie  is  presently  the 
executive  director  of  the  Virginia  Education 
Loan  Authority.  John  Sicilia,  CPA,  is  man- 
aging director  of  the  five  Philadelphia  area 
offices  of  Source  Finance. 


Cattie 


.Members  of  the  Boston  .Area  Chapter  of  the  .-Mumni  .Association  gathered  in  July  at  the 
Federal  Club.  Hosting  and  coordinating  the  event  was  James  I.  Gillespie.  '55  (seated,  third 
from  left),  former  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a  long-time  Massachusetts 
resident. 


'75 


Linda  Belisari  Slatcher  was  named  financial 
officer  at  Meridian  Bancorp,  Inc..  Reading. 
Pa. 

BIRTH:  to  Maureen  Miller  Austin  and  her 
husband.  George  \V..  a  son.  Peter  .Miller  .Aus- 
tin. 

'76 


Connors 


Thomas 


Terence  J.  Connors  was  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  .Accounting  and  -Audit  Practice  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  Arthur  .Andersen 
and  Compan\  Joseph  A.  McGettigan  was 
named  secretary-treasurer  of  West  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Supply  Company.  Mark  D.  Pilla 
was  appointed  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Community  .Memorial  Hospital 
and  its  related  corporations,  in  Toms  River. 
.Mew  Jersey.  Raymond  Schutzman  was 
named  associate  \ice  president  of  Coleman 
Financial  Services.  Inc..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
James  A.  Thomas  was  appointed  executive 
vice  president  of  .AST.M,  a  management  sys- 
tem for  the  development  of  voluntary  con- 
census standards  for  materials,  products, 
systems  and  services,  and  the  promotion  of 
related  knowledge.  Philadelphia. 
BIRTHS:  to  Jack  Carballo  and  Josephine 
Meehan  Carballo,  '78,  their  second  son, 
Daniel:  to  Joseph  A.  McGettigan  and  his 
wife,  their  second  child.  Jeffrey. 

77 

William  R.  Chambers  was  promoted  to  man- 


ager at  the  Philadelphia  office  of  .Arthur 
.Andersen  and  Company.  Francis  McGet- 
tigan became  a  partner  in  the  accounting 
firm  of  Peat.  .Marwick.  Main  and  Company. 
Charles  M.  Stasen,  Jr.,  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  postal  operations  at  the 
.Vewtown  (Pa.|  Post  Office. 

78 

10th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Patricia  E.  Coonahan,  Esq.,  Walter  Dearolf, 
M.D.,  and  Susan  .Murphy  Dearolf,  Paul  J. 
Kelly,  in,  and  Karen  B.  Pushavv,  Esq.,  are 

ser\ing  on  their  class  reunion  committee. 
Charlene  L.  Brennan  was  promoted  to  senior 
loan  officer  at  Fidelity  Bank.  Philadelphia. 

79 

Sharon  M.  Buckley  was  promoted  to  senior 
marketing  officer  at  Fidelity  Bank.  Philadel- 
phia Michael  H.  Schmitt  received  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  systems  management 
from  the  L"ni\ersity  of  Southern  California. 
Kevin  F.  Thornton  has  been  named  manager 
in  the  accounting.auditing  department  at  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Peat  .Marwick  Main 
and  Compan\ 

BIRTH:  to  Thomas  F.  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  his 
wife,  their  second  child,  a  son.  Thomas  Jr. 


:8o . 

Norbert  V.  Chehak  was  named  controller  of 
Joseph  Lieberman  and  Sons.  Inc..  Philadel- 
phia .Andrea  L.  DiGregorio  was  appointed 
manager  at  the  Daxid  Sarnoff  Research 
(Center.  Princeton.  N'.J  Rosaleen  Sikina 
Kelly  was  promoted  to  sal(!s  coordinator  at 
Welding  Engineers.  Inc..  a  manufacturer  of 
extruding  and  compounding  equipment  for 
the    plastics    and    rubber    industries.    Judy 
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Motson  was  appoinled  operations  officer  at 
Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia.  Tara  A.  Ton- 
ningsen  was  promoted  lo  assistant  controller 
at  the  \'anj!uard  Group  of  In\eslmenl  Com- 
panies, \'alle\  Forge.  Pa. 
BIRTH:  to  Terence  K.  O'Hara  and  his  wife. 
Sandra  Berman  O'Hara,  HO.  a  son.  Daniel 
Patrick 


Motson 


'81 


Debra  A.  Cardell  was  promoted  to  com- 
mercial officer  in  the  corporate  banking  de- 
partment of  First  PennsyKania  bank's  Com- 
mercial Group.  Keith  M.  Cianfrani  is  a  cap- 
tain and  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Arm\  Reserve. 
BIRTH:  to  Keith  M.  Cianfrani  and  his  wife. 
a  son.  Kevin  Martin;  to  Toni  Marie  Ward 
Rodriquez  and  her  husband,  .\\.  a  son, 
.Arsenio  .Alejandro. 


'82 


Cathleen  .Aileo  was  appointed  assistant  con- 
troller of  Hansen  Leisure  Time,  a  division  of 
Hansen    Group,    a    diversified    commercial 


real  estate  and  financial  services  organiza- 
tion, in  Ambler,  Pa.  Annemarie  Furdella  was 
promoted  to  commercial  officer  in  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank's  commericial  finance 
department  Martin  A.  Healey  was  ap- 
pointed loan  officer  at  Fidelity  Bank.  Phila- 
delphia. Michael  P,  McDugall  was  promoted 
lo  manager  in  the  Philailelphia  office  of 
Coopers  and  Lybrand  accounting  firm. 
Thomas  D.  Sykes  was  named  manager  in  the 
accounting,  auditing  department  at  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Peat  Marwick  Main 
and  Company  Lt.  Michael  J.  Wagner  has 
been  accepted  in  the  I'.S.  \'a\y's  Test  Pilot 
program.  P.iluxent,  Md.  Marian  Walton 
Agostinelli  was  appointed  supervisior  of 
personnel  administration  at  Spectro  Indus- 
tries, 

'83 

5th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Louise  Jackson  Billups,  Francis  A.  Farrell, 
Patricia  J.  Gallo,  John  Glowacki.  Michael  G. 
Huml,  Ellen  Reilly.  Dawn  Riley,  Esq., 
Catherine  King,  ami  Michael  C,  Coughlan 

are  serving  on  iheir  class  reunion  committee. 
Gerard  Mark  Dinon  has  joined  John  David 
Zook  to  form  Zook  Dinon  and  Associates. 
P. A.,  Certified  Public  Accountants.  James  M. 
Shields  was  promoted  to  officer  in  the  con- 
sumer  finance   department   of   First   Penn- 


sylvania Bank's  Consumer  Banking  Group. 
MARRIAGES:  Maria  Teresa  Comely  to  Den- 
nis F.  Regan,  84:  Thomas  R.  Evich  to  Mary 
A.  V'arzaU. 

^84 

Mary  C.  Magennis  was  appointed  real  estate 
loan  officer  at  Cheltenham  Bank.  Joseph  S. 
Wiesmeth  recieved  a  juris  doctorate  degree 
from  Temple  llni\'ersil\  School  of  Law. 
MARRIAGES:  Mary  Jane  Gimpel  to  Captain 
Peter  Fenn:  Dennis  F.  Regan  tn  Mary  Teresa 
Comely,  '83. 

;85 

Ralph  A.  Citino  joined  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank  as  a  hanking  officer  and  manager  of  the 
Roosevelt  .Mall  branch,  in  Philadelphia.  Wil- 
liam T.  Ford  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
l)anking  officer  and  assistant  branch  man- 
ager of  Meridian  Bank's  One  Reading  Center 
office,  in  Philadelphia. 

MARRIAGE:  Thomas  C,  Tadley  lo  Katharine 
\I.  Ryan. 

^86 

Charles  M.  "Chip"  Greenberg  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  of  alumni  at  the 
uni\ersit\.  Marine  2nd  Lts.  Michael  L. 
Provence  and  Joseph  E.  Truitt  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  Basic  School  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Development  and  Education  Com- 
mand. Quantico,  Va. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


'38 


50th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Nicholas  A,  Policarpo,  M.D.,  and  Harry  C. 
Scarpa,  M.D.,  have  been  named  co-chairmen 
of  their  class  reunion  committee, 

jl8 

James  Barry,  Frederick  Bernhardt,  James  F, 
Curran,  Thomas  B.  Harper,  III,  Esq.,  Thomas 
J.  Hickey,  John  L.  McCloskey,  John  T.  Con- 
nors, Francis  T.  Foti,  Joseph  D.  McMenamin, 
D.O.,  and  Angelo  J.  Perri  are  serving  on  their 
class  reunion  committee. 

35th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

'^9 

Martin  W.  Gehlhaus  has  been  named  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Compan\'s  area  develop- 
ment representative  for  Montgomery  Coun- 
trv. 


'50 


Rev.  EUwood  E.  Kieser,  CSP,  e.xecutive 
producer  of  Paulist  Productions,  was  named 
recipient  of  the  University  of  Dayton's 
Daniel  |.  Kane  Communications  Award.  The 
award  is  given  annually  to  recognize  an  indi- 


vidual who  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  religious  communications  in  the  Llnil- 
ed  States. 

'^1 

Lee  Anthony  Blasek,  D.D.S.,  was  inducted 
into  the  .Academy  of  Dentistr\  International. 
He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sxlvania  Academy  of  Denlistrv  Inter- 
national. 


;52 

John  J.  Callan  has  retired  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  School  System  after  37  years  of 
ser\ice. 


'53 


35th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Peter  J.  Finley,  Ph.D,.  John  J.  French,  Gerald 
Gawronski,  Edward  M,  Groody,  James  J, 
McDevitt,  M,D.,  G.  Russell  Reiss,  M.D.,  and 
John  Zaccaria  are  serving  on  their  class  re- 
union committee. 

^56 

Dewey  P,  Clark  was  promoted  and  elected 
senior  vice  president  of  Prudential  Re- 
insurance Compan\',  Newark,  \'.J. 


'58 


30th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Joseph  D.  Gallagher,  Joseph  M.  Gindhart, 
Esq.,  Kenneth  G.  Hager,  Eugene  Kelly, 
Patrick  Kennedy,  Richard  Galvin,  Charles 
Lamb,  John  F.  Mogosin,  Jr.,  William  Parkes, 
ami  Robert  H.  Morro  are  serving  on  their 
class  reunion  committee.  Joseph  W. 
McBride,  CIC,  was  re-elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Professional  Insurance 
.Agents  of  New  Jersey. 

Bernard  J.  McCormick  is  a  columnist  for  The 
Sun-Tatiler.  in  Hollywood,  Fla. 

'^0 

Joseph  E.  Hill  and  his  wife,  Lillian,  have 
opened  O'Sullivan's  Personal  Care  Retire- 
ment Residence  in  Warminster.  Pa,,  with  fa- 
cilities for  eight  lo  11  people. 

'61 


Clayton 

Brother  Carl  Clayton,  F.S.C.,  v\as  aijpojnled 
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director  of  guidance  and  counselling  at  La 
Salle  College  High  School.  VVyndmoor.  Pa. 
Joseph  A.  Lendvay  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  planning,  marketing  at  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  X'or- 
ristown.  Pa. 

'62 


Fitzpatrick 


Dr.  John  P.  Broderick,  professor  of  English 
at  Old  Dominion  L'niversity.  in  .X'orfolk.  Va.. 
was  appointed  director  of  the  university's 
Office  of  International  Programs.  John  R. 
Fitzpatrick  was  elected  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Teachers  at  the  Union's  convention  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

;63 

25th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

\'incent  Di  Paolo,  William  A.  Garrigle,  Esq., 
Terence  K.  Heaney,  Esq.,  and  Bernard  A. 

O'Connor  are  serving  on  their  class  reunion 
committee.  Joseph  L.  Folz,  CPCU,  was 
elected  resident  vice  president  of  the  Chesa- 
peake (Md.)  branch  office  of  Harleysville 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Donald  J. 
Slowicki  was  named  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wyrough  and  Loser.  Inc.,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  chemical  dispersions  for 
the  rubber  and  plastics  industry. 

'64 


McCarthy 


Peter  J.  McCarthy  was  elected  vice  president 
of  public  affairs  by  Pennwalt  Corporation,  a 
worldwide  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  phar- 
maceuticals and  precision  equipment,  in 
Philadelphia.  Lee  J.  VVilliames,  Ph.D.,  was 
appointed  assistant  provost  of  the  University 
of  Scranton  (Pa).  He  is  also  a  professor  of 
Historv  at  the  university. 


'65 


Craig  Hammond  was  named  manager  of  op- 
erations improvement  for  Miller  Brewing 
Company.  .Milwaukee.  Wise. 


'66 


Louis    John    Cutillo    was   appointed    to    the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Res- 


taurant Association.  Anthony  J.  DePaul  was 
named  executive  vice  president  of  Technical 
Resources  Group.  Inc.,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pa,  Michael  T.  Manning  is  the  co-founder 
and  executive  board  member  of  the  South 
jersey  Exporters'  Trade  Association. 

'67 

Lawrence  F.  Carroll  is  the  director  of 
planned  giving  at  Fairfield  University,  Con- 
necticut. Gene  J.  McLaughlin  taught  a  work- 
shop on  Broadway  Singing  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Symposium  of  \'oice  Teachers,  in 
Strosbourg,  France.  George  Sergio  was  made 
partner  in  the  business  in\estigation  ser- 
vices department  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand's 
Philadelphia  office. 

'68 

20th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

James  E.  McCloskey,  James  M.  Penny,  Jr., 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  J.  Powell  are  ser\ing  on 
their  class  reunion  committee.  Chuck  Cohen 
was  named  president  of  Edwards  Creative 
Products.  Cherry  Hill,  X.J.  Warren  W.  Klenk 
was  appointed  vice  president  for  de\elop- 
ment  at  Saint  Joseph's  University.  Navy 
Capt.  Joseph  H.  Schenk,  M.D.,  is  the  force 
surgeon  for  II  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 
Camp  Lejeune.  X.C. 

'^9 

Walter  J.  Tilger  was  promoted  to  mortgage 
officer  at  Germantown  Savings  Bank.  Phila- 
delphia. 

70 

V'incenf  A.  Guarini  is  warden  of  Lancaster 
County  (Pa.)  Prison.  Raymond  E.  Rysak  re- 
centh-  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate 
Brokers  test  and  is  now  working  with  a 
Re/Max  affiliate  in  northeast  Philadelphia. 
He  is  also  an  instructor  at  the  Community 
College  of  Philadelphia  Brother  Robert  F. 
Shea,  F.S.C.,  was  appointed  principal  of  La 
Salle  College  High  School  in  Wvndmoor.  Pa. 
Stanley  Witalec  was  appointed  vice  princi- 
pal of  the  Roberts  V'aux  Junior  High  School. 
Philadelphia. 

'71 


Farina 


Anthony  K.  Farina  was  named  \ice  president 
and  director  of  human  resources  at  Financial 
Guaranty  Insurance  Company.  Xew  '^'ork 
City  Theodore  A.  Feinstein,  M.D.,  has  open- 
ed the  .X'ew  Guinea  Priniili\e  .-Krts  Gallery. 
Philadelphia's  only  gallery  devoted  to  .Xew 
Guinea  and  Oceanic  tribal  artifacts.  Joseph 
J.    McCall    was    named    manager   of    com- 


Charles  M.  (Chip]  Greenberg.  nti  :1h::;.  wn- 
was  recently  appointed  the  university's  as- 
sistant director  of  alumni,  chats  with  Patricia 
J.  Gallo.  '83.  chairperson  of  the  Downtown 
Club,  and  John  j.  French.  '53.  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  during  an  alumni 
reception  on  the  .Moshulu.  Penn's  Landing. 


munications  lor  UGl  Corporation.  Reading. 
Pa.  Bob  Walsh  won  his  200th  game  as  head 
basketball  coach  at  Central  Bucks-East  High 
School  (Do\lestown.  Pa.),  last  season. 
Thomas  A.  Walsh  was  named  executive  di- 
rector of  administration  and  finance  at  the 
University  of  .Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
X'ew  Jersey  School  of  Osteopathic  .Medicine. 

'72 

Dorothy  C.  Reilly  is  the  director  of  transpor- 
tation at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospi- 
tal. Philadelphia.  She  was  also  awarded  the 
Hospital  .Association  of  Pennsylvania's  first 
place  patient  care  innovative  idea  award. 
James  Rowley  was  named  vice  president  of 
corporate  and  non-profit  development  for 
Lincoln  Investment  Planning.  Inc..  Philadel- 
phia. 

73 

15th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Richard  Goldschmidt,  .A.lbert  R.  Riviezzo, 
Esq.,  and  Raymond  Regan  are  serving  on 
their  class  reunion  committee.  Joseph  A. 
Diorio,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  management  con- 
sulting firm  of  Cole.  Warren  and  Long  as 
director  of  compensation  studies.  George  B. 
McGeehan,  Jr.,  was  appointed  director  of 
media  communications  at  Rittenhouse  Mar- 
keting Associates.  Philadelphia.  Geoffrey  A. 


t^ 


McGeehan 
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Chairs  Annual  Fund 


Teresa  Hooten  Kozempe!,  O.D.,  '74.  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Fund 
Phonathon  for  1987-88.  In  addition  to  updat- 
ing the  .Alumni  Board  on  the  Annual  Fund 
progress  at  each  meeting,  she  is  organizing 
alumni  for  reunion  phonathons. 


Meyer  has  established  Geoffre\  .-X.  .\Ie\er 
Real  Estate,  a  brokerage  firm  in  Chester 
Springs.  Pa.  Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.D.,  was 
promoted  to  manager  technical  support  for 
blood  processing  and  AIDS  diagnostic  prod- 
ucts at  E.I.  DuPont  Company.  Wilmington. 
Del. 

74 

Joseph  Cantaro  is  the  \ice  principal  of 
Deplford  (.\'.J.|  Senior  High  School. 
BIRTHS:  to  Joseph  Cantaro  and  his  wife. 
Linda  Pantano,  '75.  their  third  child,  a  son. 
Thomas  Mark:  to  Elizabeth  Rodini  Kuny  and 
her  husband.  Paul  Kuny.  '75.  a  daughter.  Pa- 
tricia .^nn. 

75 

Michael  Pawlowsky,  D.O.,  was  appointed  to 
the  associate  medical  staff  at  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Memorial  Medical  Center.  He  specializes  in 
gastroenterology  and  internal  medicine. 
John  VV.  Waring  received  a  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  degree  from  the  Darden 
School  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Char- 
lottesville. 

MARRIAGE  John  W.  Waring  to  Lissa  Ann 
Larson. 

BIRTHS:  to  Lawrence  T.  Bowman,  Esq.,  and 
his  wife,  a  daughter.  Jane  Elizabeth:  to 
Gerald  V.  Burke,  M.D.,  and  his  wife. 
Christine,  their  fourth  child,  a  son.  Chad:  to 
Linda  Pantano  Cantaro  and  her  husband 
Joseph,  74.  their  third  child,  a  son.  Thomas 
Mark:  to  Paul  Kuny  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth 
Rodini  Kuny,    74.  a  daughter.  Patricia  .Ann. 

76 

Joyce  Pagliaro  Boag  and  her  husband.  Rob- 
ert, are  the  owner-operators  of  Wadsworth 


Thriftwa\.  in  the  Mount  .Air\  section  of 
Philadelphia.  Diane  Wilmanski  is  an  EDP 
audit  supervisor  at  Squibb  Corporation. 
Princeton.  N'.J. 

MARRIAGES:  Jeanne  Marie  Malloy  to  Wil- 
liam M.  Wallo:  Charles  F.  Scott,  III,  to  Dana 
Lynn  Smith. 

BIRTHS:  to  Joyce  Pagliaro  Boag  and  her  hus- 
band, Robert,  their  third  child,  a  daughter. 
Stephanie:  to  Anthony  J.  Hagan  and  his  wife, 
Marianne,  a  son.  Sean  Patrick. 

77 

Paul  Michael  Coady,  M.D,,  is  a  cardiolog\ 
fellow  at  Lankenau  Hospital,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Frederick  N.  Engelmann  was  named  director 
of  finance  for  the  .N'orthern  Ocean  Hospital 
System,  Inc..  which  operates  Point  Pleasant 
and  Brick  Hospitals  in  .Vew  Jersey.  Robert 
H.  Waters,  Jr.,  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  Fidelilx  Bank.  Philadelphia. 
BIRTH:  to  Paul  Michael  Coady,  M.D.,  and 
his  wife,  Janet,  their  second  child,  a  son. 
Thomas  John. 

78 

10th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Patricia  E.  Coonahan,  Esq.,  Walter  Dearolf, 
M.D,,  and  Susan  Murphy  Dearolf,  Paul  J, 
Kelly,  III,  and  Karen  B,  Pushaw,  Esq.,  are 
serving  on  their  class  reunion  committee. 
Walter  W.  "Chip"  Dearolf,  III,  M,D„  has 
joined  the  orthopaedic  practice  of  Bill 
Markmann  and  Bill  Hamilton  at  Jeannes 
Hospital  and  Holy  Redeemer  Hospital.  Peter 
M.  DiBattiste,  M.D.,  is  a  cardiology  fellow  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  L'niversit\  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Annemarie  Lento  Brownmiller  was 
promoted  to  associate  actuary  director  at 
CIGNA  Corporation 

BIRTH:  to  Josephine  Meehan  Carballo  and 
her  husband  Jack  Carballo,  76.  their  second 
son,   Daniel. 

79 

Hugh  McGinniss  joined  the  staff  at  Warm- 
inster General  Hospital  as  director  of  the 
detoxification  counseling  services.  Charles 
W.  Raundonis  was  promoted  to  assistant  \ice 
president  at  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company.  Radnor.  Pa.  John  D. 
Shegda  is  a  territory  manager  with  .ATii-T 
Data  S\stems  Division. 

BIRTHS:  tn  James  P.  McClain,  Esq.,  and 
Michele  M,  Anthony,  M,D.,  '79.  a  son. 
Terence  James:  to  Paul  Perrello  and  his  \\  ife. 
Donna,  their  second  daughter.  Michelle:  to 
.Alan  M.  Shaffer  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Baker 
Shaffer,  "it.  a  daughter,  Lindsay  .Marie. 

;8o 

Mary  .Anne  Hines  was  promoted  to  chief  of 
reference  services  at  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  a  rare  book  and  research 
librar\.  .Arm\  Reser\e  1st  Sgt,  Charles  M. 
Holmes  has  been  graduated  from  the  L'.S. 
.Arm\  Sergeants  Major  .Academy.  Fort  Bliss. 
Texas  Dr.  Jamie  L.  Shore,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Case  Western  University  School  of 
Dentistry,  in  Cleveland,  received  the 
school's  Sherwood  Hrutkay  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  endontics. 


La  Salle  University 

Special  License  Plate 

Available 


LA    SALLE      UNIVERSI  TY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


As  part  of  its  125th  An- 
niversary celebration.  La  Salle 
University  has  been  author- 
ized by  PennDOT  to  design 
and  make  a\-ailable  to  alumni, 
students,  parents  of  students, 
and  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  special  "La  Salle  Uni- 
versity" auto  license  plate. 
The  plate  bears  the  La  Salle 
logo  "L"  along  with  the  name 
of  the  university,  and  the  word 
"Pennsylvania"  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate.  The  plate  will 
be  blue  and  gold  La  Salle  col- 
ors with  all  the  lettering  in 
gold  and  the  background  in 
blue. 

Applications  are  a\'ailable 
from  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  La  Salle  Univer- 
sity, A  one-time  fee  of  twenty 
five  fS25)  dollars  will  be 
charged  ($20  for  the  plate  and 
S5  for  processing). 

It  is  important  that  your  ap- 
plication be  received  by  May 
31st,  1988.  Applications  and 
license  numbers  will  be  issued 
on  a  first-come,  first-ser\'ed 
basis.  We  have  no  control  over 
the  issuance  of  plate  numbers. 
Plates  will  be  deli\'ered  to  you 
approximately  six  months 
after  La  Salle  has  submitted  its 
initial  allotment  of  500  appli- 
cations. 

Send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to: 

License  Plate  Program 

Office  of  Go\'ernment 
Affairs 

La  Salle  Uni\'ersity 

20th  Street  and 
Olney  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19141 
Your  application  will  be 
sent  out  immediateK':  and 
soon  you'll  be  able  to  displa\' 
your  pride  in  La  Salle  wher- 
ever you  go. 


a   S.illc.   UillltT    1!J)I7-HU 
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Katft\  McGdtiej.  81.  an  All  American  in  both  field  hockey  and  Softball,  and  John  Lelses. 
'65  (right),  a  former  world  record-holder  in  the  pole  vault,  were  inducted  into  the  Alumni 
Hall  of  Athletes  by  Alumni  Association  president  John  |.  French,  '53  (left),  in  ceremonies 
on  campus  on  Oct.  16.  McGahey,  who  holds  the  career  La  Salle  field  hockey  record  of  -17 
goals  scored,  was  a  member  of  the  1984  U.S.  Ohmpic  field  hockey  team.  Uelses  became 
the  first  man  to  vault  16  feet  when  he  cleared  that  height  at  the  Millrose  Games  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1962. 


'81 


'^   "^fl 


O'Connor 


Linda  R.  Manfredonia  was  named  assistant 
vice  president  in  the  trust  division  of  Pro\'i- 
dent  National  Bank,  Philadelphia.  Timothy 
M.  O'Connor  was  promoted  to  market  de- 
velopment leader,  retail  food  services,  for 
Honeywell's  Building  Services  Division,  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'82 


Mary  Elizabeth  Baron  is  a  contract  specialist 
at  Johnsville  (Pa.)  Naval  Development 
Center  Scott  Bralow,  D.O.,  is  serving  an  in- 
ternship at  Suburban  General  Hospital,  in 
Norristown,  Pa.  Dennis  J.  Gazak,  marketing 
engineer  for  Tektronix,  Inc.,  was  selected  as 
a  Tektronix  Master  for  sales  and  contribu- 
tions in  the  top  I'V  of  the  corporation.  Steve 
Rice  has  been  appointed  assistant  men's 
basketball  coach  at  Mansfield  (Pa.)  Univer- 
sity. James  A.  Uslin,  D.O.,  is  serving  a  one- 
year  family  practice  residency  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  York,  Pa, 

BIRTHS:  to  Leslie  Farrell  and  his  wife.  .Mary 
K.,  their  first  child,  a  daughter.  Catherine 
Louise;  to  Michael  G.  Weik  and  his  wife, 
Julie,  a  son,  Michael,  Jr. 


'83 


Louise  Jackson  Billups,  Francis  A.  Farrell, 
Patricia  J.  Gallo,  John  Glowacki,  Michael  G. 


HumI,  Ellen  Reilly,  Dawn  Riley,  Esq., 
Catherine  King,   and  Michael   C.  Coughlan 

are  serxing  on  their  class  reunion  committee. 

5th  Reunion 
May  7,  1988 

Kathleen  M.  Bradley,  R.N.,  was  named 
cardiac  rehabilitation  coordinator  at  Mercer 
Medical  Center,  Trenton,  N,J.  Glenn  R. 
McDonald  is  a  life  and  health  field  under- 
writer for  .Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  Marlene  Marie  Mullen 
and  Brian  Walsh  received  doctor  of  os- 
teopathy degrees  from  Philadelphia  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  Ann  J.  Russo  was 
appointed  director  of  nursing  at  North- 
eastern Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

'84 


Masucci 


James  J.  Black,  a  student  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  clinical  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  recently  won  the  coveted  Ju- 
dith Netsky  Award  of  B'nai  B'rith  given  to 
an  outstanding  graduate  student  in  a  service- 
oriented  curriculum.  Andrea  Masucci  wa.'. 
appointed  marketing  sup[]orl  repri^senlaliv  r 
of  Keystone  Health  Plan  East,  in  Hala 
Cynw\d,  Pa. 
.ViARRIAGES:  Damara  Alvita  Allen  to  lames 


Lawrence  Press:  Peter  Courier  to  Anna 
Maria  Blescia,  '85:  Angela  Galiano  to 
Thomas  Gerald  Roth:  Karen  Marie  O'Grady 

to  William  Alexander  .Manners. 

^85 

Linda  Greenway  was  graduated  from 
Nazareth  Hospital  School  of  Anesthesia.  She 
has  joined  the  Medical  Center  of  Delaware, 
Christiana  Division,  as  a  nurse  anesthetist. 
Joseph  A.  Nasevich  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  .Air  Force. 
XL^RRIAGES:  Marianne  Elizabeth  Bisco 
and  Charles  Joseph  Gano:  Anna  Maria 
Blescia  to  Peter  Courter,  '84 

;86 

Loraine  M.  Booz  is  an  associate  programmer 
at  L.l.NIS'V'S  Corporation.  Donna  Ursillo  won 
the  1987  Keystone  Press  Association  .Award 
for  the  best  feature  article  in  a  weekK  news- 
paper, The  Germanloivn  Courier 
XLARRIAGE:  Lisa  M.  Wahl  to  Timothy  E, 
Sheehan. 


'87 

Michael  P.  Brennan  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
He  is  also  a  programmer  and  application 
anaKst  for  Craig  Fuel  Company.  Michael  J. 
DiLauro  is  a  financial  aid  counselor  at  La 
Salle  LIniversit\'.  Selina  Newell  was  ap- 
pointed public  relations  director  of  the  Great 
\'alle\  Girl  Scout  Council.  .Allenlown,  Pa.  G. 
Russell  Reiss,  III,  entered  Hahnemann  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Philadelphia.  Mary 
Sheehy  is  an  account  representative  for 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  .Northern  New  Jer- 
sey, in  Paramus, 

M.ARRIAGE:  Margaret  Stevenson  Leonard 
to  Joseph   Michael   Miinsulich 


NECROLOGY 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Gorman 

College  Chaplain,   1948-52 
Sociology  &  Religion  Departments 

'32 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Zeigerman 

'35 

Brother  Bernard  P,  Haughey,  F.S.C. 

'40 

John  R.  Bender 

'48 

Francis  C.  Devine 

'49 

Daniel  F.  Gallagher 

'58 

Joseph  J.  Ponczka 

'62 

John  P.  Lavin 

'71 

.Andrew   Kollar 

'84 

William   1).  .McCarthy 
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You  Are  Cordially  Invited  to  Join  Us  As  We  Celebrate 


LaSalle  University's 
125th  ANNIVERSARY 


Here  are  some  important  dates  to  remember: 
February  15-20 

Shakespeare  ACTERs  in  Residence 

March  13 

125th  Anniversary  Mass  at  Cathedral  & 
Reception  on  campus 

March  18 

Concert:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

March  19 

Grimes  Lecture:  Neal  Miller,  Research 
Psychologist  at  Rockefeller  University 


March  20 

Charter  Day:  Dedication  of  New  Library 

May  7 

Alumni  Class  Reunions 

May  14 

Baccalaureate  Liturgy 

May  15 

Commencement 


kiR 


For  further  information,  contact  the  Alumni  Office  (215-951-1535),  Xews  Bureau  (951-1081), 

or  Public  Affairs  Office  (951-1085) 
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